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LATEX and DISPERSIONS 


Thicken less and 


cure FASTER at 
LOWER temperature 


ETSIT- 


EFFECTIVE 
in NATURAL RUBBER 
GR-S; GR-M and DISPERSIONS 

















TEST DATA 
THIONEX ACCELERATED STOCK. 
TENSILE STRENGTH 


“aq °.? @S © © = = 
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4000 y 
Delayed Action at Curing Temperature 


Emphasizes Its Advantage 


In Rubber and GR-S Stocks 
¢ Z aie Thionex offers important advantages as an 


accelerator for natural rubber, GR-S and 
mixtures of these elastomers. 
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1000 Jf Pe 2! Outstanding property of Thionex is de- 

’ wt Pi layed acceleration ...a timed action that 

° starts only when the temperature of the 

Oo -_—< = stock reaches curing range. Test results 

0 5 10 15 20 show that on specimens cured at 287°F., 

FIG. 1 CURE, MINUTES OD 287° F. Thionex does not begin to activate the 


cure for several minutes. But when the test 
pieces have been heated long enough to 
MODULUS @ 500% reach curing temperature. rate of cure is 

5000 rapidly accelerated. These properties —de- 
layed action and fast rate of cure—are 
graphically shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
ae The delayed action of Thionex empha- 
sizes its processing safety. Compounds may 
ae be exposed to temperatures approaching 
= the curing range for short periods of time 
without danger of setting up during mill- 
ing, calendering or extruding. And in the 
production of complicated molded goods, 
i. J stocks accelerated with Thionex flow evenly 
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—completely fill all sections of the mold 
1000 7 before vulcanization begins. 

; a That is why manufacturers have found 

Thionex so valuable in the production of 

0 2 : — ~ wire insulation, molded goods, drug sun- 

0 5 10 15 20 dries, hose, heels and soles, tires and many 

FG, 2 CURE, MINUTES @ 287° F other rubber products. Write us for detailed 

NATURAL RUBBER @ @ = == == mer on the use of Thionex in your 

50-50 MIXTURE GRS & NAT. RUBBER ————= P 
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TABLE 1 
Composition of stocks used in 
preparing test data 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Co., (inc. ), Wilmington 98, Del. 








Stock No. 1527 — 10 1 BI2 8 
Smoked Sheets... .. 100.0 50.0 E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
i. bs choadee 50.0 100.0 . 
Pee 5.0 5.0 5.0 ETTER LIVING 
s FOR B 
Stearic Acid .. 4... ~~. ww Ww BETTER wT aaeee CHEMISTRY re 
Dt ckbace dees 2.0 2.0 2.0 3 
EPC Corbon Black ... 50.0 50.0 50.0 
THHOMER cccccs ee 0.3 0.35 04 
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Parts made from HYCAR synthetic 
rubber have 50% greater abrasion re- 
sistance than parts made from natural 
rubber. That means they'll last longer, 
give more dependable performance 
in the most severe service, and save 
maintenance and replacement time. 

But that's only one of HYCAR's 
unusual and valuable properties. Ex- 
amine the list in the box at the right. 
Think of these properties in terms of 
your requirements of rubber parts: 
Realize that these properties may be 
had in an almost limitless number of 
combinations, each designed to meet 
the specific service conditions of the 


finished part. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ™ nee Coven 


This 
bu 


1947 


We have developed more than 5000 
recipes for HYCAR cumpounds — 
each compound engineered to do 4 
certain job. if you're looking for 
rubber parts that will give long life, 
dependability, and economical 
operation, specify HYCAR. 

Ask your supplier for parts made 
from HYCAR. Test them in your 
difficult oF 
routine. You'll learn for yourself that 


HYCAR for long- 
dependable performance. For 


own applications, 


it’s wise to use 
time, 

more information, please write 
Department HB-3, B- F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





Ansnicot Ryloer 


ad r m e 

vertise ent appeor d 
e 

ness papers 


Hycar 





n | 
, a long list 


TO HELP YOU SELL 








CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1. EXTREME oll RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 

sional stability of 
HIGH TEMPERATURE R 
F. dry heat; ¥P to 300 
ABRASION pESISTANCE—50% greoter then 
natural rubber. 

MINIMUM coLD FLOW — eve* ot elevated 
temperatures. 

Low TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — dow" to 
—65° F 






bad 


ESISTANCE—vP !° 250° 
© F, hot oll. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT —15% to 25% lighter thon 
mony other synthetic rubbers. 
AGE RESISTANCE —exceptionally resistant fo 
checking oF cracking from oxi 

_ HARDNESS RANGE—compounds con be varied 
from extremely soft to 

5 NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals ever after ed con- 
tact under pressure. Metal ions can be 
readily obtained when desired.) 
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of 
selected 


HYCAR 


parts made from 
















YOU 
WON’T NEED 
“FIVE MINUTES MORE” 


with 
Philblack A 
on the job! 










Savine in processing time is only one of Philblack A’s many charms. 


You can also have products of extremely high quality with lower compound costs. 


Road tests indicate that with loadings approximately twenty per cent higher than 
normally used with EPC, you can obtain comparable tread wear—plus exceptional 
tire life. Used in the carcass, Philblack A gives you low heat build-up—high heat 


conductivity and strength at elevated temperatures. 


Try out Philblack A as suggested. We are confident you will be more than pleased 


with the results! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Traffic paint protectors designed, patented and manufactured by Plastic Engineering, Inc 


Another interesting application for 


GEON raw materials 


HOSE highway markers—more properly known as 

“traffic paint protectors’’—are lightweight, easy to 
handle. They’re permanently colored, unaffected by sun, 
rain, air, heat, cold, paint, oil, or any one of hundreds 
of normally destructive factors. They’re sufficiently 
resilient that they won’t break when dropped from 
truck to painted line. Nor will they harm a tire if acci- 
dentally struck by a car. It was possible 
to mold them from one of the GEON 
polyvinyl materials in such a way that 
they stack easily, yet always land in the 
right position when dropped from the 
paint truck. 


These properties, plus many others, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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Now they’re making 
highway markers from GEON 
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have made versatile GEON the ideal material for liter- 
ally hundreds of products in the home and in industry 
—shower curtains and fly swatters—upholstery and 
floor tiles—clothing and luggage—wire insulation and 
acid tank linings. 


And GEON can be pressure or injection molded, ex- 
truded, calendered or cast into sheet or film. In solu- 
tion or latex forms it can be applied as coatings for 
fabrics and fibres of all kinds as well as tor paper and 
cardboard. Products made from GEON may be flexible 
or rigid, clear or opaque, brilliantly or 
delicately colored. 

For more information about 
GEON, please write Dept. R-3, B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F GOODRICH COMPANY 
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For technical data please write Dept. CB-3 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......2:::2...... 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber + KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION, manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


AQUAZINC is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 


When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


; H EAL | MY 
\| COMPANY 


Chemical - Uanufactiiers 





97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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During this time, Climco Processed Liners have been 
used by hundreds of rubber processors all over the world 
to achieve better production at lower cost. Their satis- 
faction and repeat orders account for Cleveland Liner’s 
recognized leadership in the field of liner processing. 


We appreciate the patronage received over the years, 
and pledge continuance of the quality standards that 
have distinguished our products for a quarter century. 


Manufacturers of 
CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS + LINERETTE INTERLEAVING PAPER 


THE CLEVELAND LINER eh CP OB 


5508 Maurice Avenue Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘BLUELINER’ 
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Serving the Rubber Industry for 25 Years 
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the Finest 
Reinforcing agent 
Yet pevelo 
























PLIOLITE.S6 





‘hae same qualities that made PLIOLITE S-1 
and $-2 so outstandingly successful are now 
combined to give you the greatest reinfore- 
ing agent of them all— PLIOLITE S-6. 


Especially compounded for use in reinforc- 
ing synthetic rubbers, this light-gravity, 
non-discoloring agent excels on three impor- 


tant counts: 


1. It provides more uniform, more easily 

handled compounds because it acts as a 
I 

plasticizer at processing temperatures. 


2. Its reinforcement is positive — coupling 
extra hardness with negligible loss in elon- 
gation. Often elongation is increased. 


3. Its thermoplasticity makes it a very use- 
ful processing aid for smooth extrusions 
and molded products. 


You will find PLIOLITE S-6 to be highly satis- 
factory for all compounds needing a light- 
color, low-gravity stock of 70-90 durometer 
hardness with good processing character- 
istics and moldability. It is effective with 
GRS, Neoprene, Buna N and natural rub- 
ber. Available as a powder for your own 
mixing, or in master batches in whatever 
synthetic you select. For complete informa- 
tion and sample, write: Goodyear, Chemical 
Products Division, Plastics and Coatings 
Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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PELLETEX for TIRES 


safely in the outside tread also. 


Today, more than ever, PELLE- 
TEX SRF Black is a vital ingred- 
ient in tire compounds. Always im- 
portant because of its low heat build- 
up in inner tread, shock ply, side 
walls and bead insulation, heavy 


loadings of PELLETEX can be used 


MANUFACTURER 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 


le ee 2 
GUYMON, OKLA. 


PELLE TEX) 
< {i [> 


Present conditions lend emphasis 
to the suggestion that you “go 
PELLETEX” throughout in all your 


tire compounds — both natural and 
synthetic. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


HERRON BROS. and MEYER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. FA 
AKRON, OHIO . 
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DISPERSITES FOR TIRE CORD 


TRY THIS TEST 


The outstanding features of these new Dispersites 
are their greatly improved cleanliness and ease of 
handling combined with very high cord adhesion. 
Compare! Compound one of these improved 
Dispersites so that it is ready to use and observe 
the sedimentation when it is placed in a graduated 
cylinder for a period of time. Then—make the 
same test with the dipping bath you are using. 
Such a comparison will show clearly that these 
new Dispersites are cleaner than ordinary tire dips. 
Freedom from excess sedimentation and dirt 
_ insures better production. Fewer shutdowns are 
required for equipment cleaning. Investigate! 


4 





NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


(ster A Unite “f Ha iz, heullerv Ove hie wy 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: AKRON + BOSTON «+ DETROIT>+ LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK 
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STOCK BLENDER 
ATTACHMENT FOR MILLS 




















INCREASE DISPERSION AND PLASTICITY 


The ultimate in dispersion is quickly obtained. 
Plasticity speed increased with less heat. 


Yhe 


Akron Measure of Ohio 


The Akron SENT RT Mold Co. 
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REDUCE TEMPERATURE 
FASTER 


Cooler stocks will permit the 
addition of accelerators with- 
out scorching. 


Eliminate the human ele- 
ment and increase the uni- 
formity of batches. 


REDUCE LABOR 


Eliminate the tiresome labor 
of hand blending and warm- 
up. One operator can some- 
times operate two or three 
mills. 
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Firestone 


GIVES BETTER FRICTION aud SKIM COATING 





UTAPRENE NAA accomplishes 















three factors of importance to you 
—one, high oil resistance; two, ease of 


processing; three, fabric protection. 


Our Butaprene technical staff will 
be glad to work with you in solving 
any problem regarding the use of 
Butaprene N elastomers in either 
latex or solid form. Write or wire 
XYLOS RUBBER COMPANY, Dis- 
tributors, Akron 1, Ohio. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 





















R-9656-E " 
Butaprene NAA Friction Stoc R-9654-A 
100 Friction 
Butaprene NAA S Butaprene NAA a 
Zinc Oxide 1 kim Stoc 
Benzothiazy! Disulfide a and s 100 
DOTG 2 Butaprene NAA 25 
Sulfur 15 Precipitated Whiting - 
halate : — 5 
wang Siggy wei ‘- Antioxidant 5 
Stearic Acid 30 Zinc Oxide 1.25 
SRF Black 30 Tetrone A 1.25 
EPC Black 15 Santocure a aa 
Rosin 237.50 


















MEET YOUR 
ECIAL NEEDS 





0 
P 






> N 
BUTAPRENE BW POLYMERS S 






Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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... the Chicken or the Egg? 


We'd prefer to “pass” on this question — but when it comes to scrap 
rubber. there are no questions or problems for which we can't provide a quick, 


intelligent answer based on experience, skill and efficiency. 


Progressive Leadership for over 40 years 


“MMUEMHLSTEIN <<: 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York + Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 
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CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 











Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & 
Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. - H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. » H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BOUND BROOK “NEW JERSEY 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 


These and other hydrocarbons and oils, each with 
specific properties to fulfill a particular set of 
requirements in the rubber and allied industries, 
have been developed over a period of years by 
The Barrett Division. 





CARBONEX* Rubber Softener and 


Extender 


CARBONEX* S Rubber Softener and 


Extender 
CUMAR* Paracoumarone - indene 


Resin 
ai BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil 
| N\A BARDOL* B Rubber Compounding 
Oil 
oS DISPERSING OIL No. 10 
B.R.H.* No. 2 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 


B.R.S. No. 700 Rubber Softener 


B.R.T.* No. 3 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 
and Saturant 


B.R.T.* No. 4 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 
B.R.T.* No. 7 Rubber Softener 
B.R.V.* Rubber Softener 


B.R.C.* No. 20 Rubber Plasticizer and 
Extender 


RESIN “C”* PITCH 











The Barrett Division maintains a completely 
equipped and staffed Rubber Research Laboratory. 
Your inquiries involving the use of Barrett Rubber 
Compounding Materials are invited. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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UNITED ROLLS 

















UNION 
PACIFIC 


ER OF THE 


ent 
<yesTERN MARKETS 


Herbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, 
tells his state’s story. 


‘Nature was kind to Utah. Deposited with- 
in her borders are rich and varied sources 
of coal and iron, lead and zinc, copper, sil- 
ver and gold. These and many other indus- 
trial attributes are part and parcel of the 
undeveloped sections of this state. 


“A gigantic steel industry which can serve 
the west signals our industrial ambition. It 
will form the nucleus of a network of 
associated industries. 


“Our need now is people and leadership to 
share in the prosperity of a western empire. 
Our natural resources are practically un- 
touched. They assure a long life to an indus- 
trial future which is just now beginning. 
Utah invites new and expanding industry 
to investigate opportunities here before 
deciding upon new locations.” 
- _ of a series of advertisements * * * 
based on industrial opportunities 


in the states served by the Union 


Pacific Railroad. For industrial resources and opportun- 


ities, look to Utah. For unexcelled rail 
transportation ran 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


UNION % Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
PACIFIC ; Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
— euames o> regarding industrial sites. 

Ma gate .* 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
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USE UNI 
ACKS® US, NITED». 
ITED BLACKS ® USE UN 
USE UNITED D exh 
ACKS @:. 1 2a 
baa) meu UNITED BLAC 
UNITE 
S@ USE 





CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK @ AKRON ®@ CHICAGO 













TED 6 
U N)) DIB LIA\ 


KS ©@ USE UNITED BLAy 
; ) BLACKS @ USE UNITE. 
JNITED BLACKS © USE ». 





DIXIE 40 HMF and KOSMOS 40 HMF have these de- 

Sige] el(-Maalelde(ai-lal tia teraele] MMailb dlale PE -tel} am olaela tt i laleh 
om) N smooth and rapid extrusion, fast rate of cure, full re- 
Se ; inforcement, low heat build-up, high resiliency and high 

: resistance to cut-growth, flex cracking and abrasion, 

: &B L DIXIE 40 and KOSMOS 40 are furnace type reinforcing 
Ll NI carbon blacks, produced by a specig] process under 
@ US carefully controlled conditions, especially useful for tires 


of all types, tubes, footwear and mechanical goods. 


E UNITED BLACKS @© USE UNITE. 
KS ® USE UNITED BLACKS e USE) 
RESEARCH DIVISION .”) BLACK. 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. UNITED) 7 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 








@ In the compounding of neoprene, K&M Light Mag- 


nesium Oxide has proved that top quality pays off. That 
is why so many leading neoprene compounders insist on 


K&M Light Magnesium Oxide. 


Originating in crude Dolomite rock, this feather-light 
powder was carefully developed by America’s pioneer 
manufacturer of magnesia products to meet the specific 
needs of neoprene compounders. One grade only is pro- 


duced .. . the finest. 


Neoprene-covered seismograph cable 
Photo Courtesy: General Geophysical Company 


K&M Light Magnesium Oxide is available now . . . order 


it from one of the stock points listed below. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY: AMBLER +: PENNSYLVANIA 


One of America's oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesia products 


OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
WITH SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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The St. Joseph Lead Company produces specific 
types or grades of lead-free zine oxides for the rub- 
ber, paint and other zinc oxide consuming industries. 
Irrespective of what your individual requirements 
may be, you will find that the pigment recommended 
by our technical staff will possess the characteristics considered 
most desirable for your particular purpose. 

St. Joe lead-free Zinc Oxide is produced direct 
from our own ore by a patented Electro-Thermic Process which per- 
mits unusually close control to be exercised in every phase of pro- 
duction. This makes it possible to maintain the exceptionally high 
standards of quality and uniformity for which St. Joe Zinc Oxides 


are recognized throughout the consuming industries. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 «+ Eldorado 5-3200 
Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beover County, Pennsylvania 







Showing microscope and equipment for cezaminalion of 
physical characteristics and particle sige of St. Joe 
dine Oxide in our laboratories at fJosephlown, Pa. 


| 
} 
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a FROM OUR OWM CHAIN OF 
DISTRIBUTING SEATIONS 





For chemical purity plus... 


In selecting reagents for your laboratory, specify B&A The AVAILABILITY . . . extensive stocks of B&A Reagents 
for chemical purity PLUS product diversity and are maintained in the Company’s own regional dis- 
availability: tributing stations from coast to coast. The one serving 

your territory can supply your month-to-month needs 
The PURITY . . . guaranteed by the skill, science and swiftly, surely, steadily. 


technological developments which General Chemical 





Company’s Baker & Adamson Division has gained in 65 Remember this when you buy laboratory reagents. 
years of “Setting the Pace in Chemical Purity?’ Specify B&A for chemical purity PLUS product di- 

versity and availability—advantages that really count in 
The DIVERSITY . . . more than 1,000 purity products operating any laboratory efficiently. Your B&A Tech- 
bear the B&A “Shield of Quality?’ From them you nical Serviceman can start special, personalized service 
can order your every requirement. for you today. Phone or write the nearest office below. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


Oe: A Gavan: Caan Sea Peas i eas Pe ee@e 


STANDARD 
or Sales and Technical Service Cees Albany* ¢* Atlanta © Baltimore * Birmingham* ¢ Boston* ¢ Bridgeport 
hicago* : 


PURITY Buffalo* ¢ Charlotte* ¢ Cleveland* ¢ Denver* ¢ Detroic* * Houston ¢ Kansas City 
Los Angeles* * Saaneipallt ¢ New York* ¢ Philadelphia* ¢ Pictsburgh* ¢ Providence* ¢ St. Louis* 
San Francisco* * Seattle * Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 


FINE CHEMICALS SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 





* Complete stocks carried here. 
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Because THE UNIFORMITY of your rubber prod- ‘ ga : 

ucts can be only as good as the fabric employed, | . bet | : TAL 
successful production depends, to a large extent, on i \ { tu 
the uniformity of the fabric used. MT. VERNON fabrics 4 Be . \ : 


have that constant uniformity. Made from choice 
grades of cotton and woven under rigid laboratory 
controls, they make for consistent product quality. For 


better results— specify MT. VERNON fabrics. 


* 


uniformity makes 
the big difference 





TURNER HALSEY 
Selling Agents Wt. Vernou-Woedbernrg Wills 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: CHICAGO * NEW ORLEANS * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BOSTON * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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LAIMED RUBBER 


Better processing and better reclaims have always been 


oS, 
[T] 
() 


our aim. 


Our reputation for uniformity and fine finish at competi- 


tive prices is well known wherever reclaims are used. 





MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 
New England Representative European Representatives 
HAROLD P. FULLER BURNETT & CO, (London) Ltd. 
203 Park Square Bldg. 46 Herga Court 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Harrow-On-Hill, Middlesex, England 
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Accelerators 
Plasticizers 
Antioxidants 


a ” . roved Material 












































C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


AKRON, OHIO *® LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * CHICAGO, ILL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Vol. If & Ill — 1670 Pages 
6 x 9 in.—Completely Indexed 


An Indispensable 
Book for Every User 
of Latex— 






Order Your Copy 
Today! 








New Low Price on 





Vols. 2 & 3 of 


“LATEX & RUBBER DERIVATIVES” 


By Frederick Marchionna 


O clear out the remaining stock of this valuable 

bibliography on Latex and Rubber Derivatives 
and their Industrial Applications, we are now offering 
the two-volume set for a new low price of $10.00 
(former price, $20.00). 


This reduction gives every latex user an opportunity 
to have this important reference book at a price with- 
in the means of all. The two volumes contain ab- 
stracts of all patents on Latex issued from July, 1932 
to January, 1937 in the United States, England, 
France and Germany, and abstracts of all patents on 
Derivatives from the earliest developments through 
January 1937, in addition to abstracts of every es- 
sential technical article published during these same 
periods throughout the world—a total of almost 4000 
abstracts! 


As an added feature of great value, each chapter is 
supplemented by a complete summary of the subject 
covered, written by the author or other leading au- 
thorities, including such recognized experts as John 
McGavack, Philip Schidrowitz, C. L. Beal, D. F. 
Twiss, G. A. Richter, M. O. Schur, A. Szegvari, Harry 
L. Fisher, L. B. Sebrell and E. J. Morris. 


New Low Price: 


$10.00 (Postpaid) 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City) 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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PLASTICIZERS 


Monomeric 


e 


Monoptex DBS 
Monoptex DOS 
Monopuex 5 


these 


Get the full facts on 


chemicals for the 


Rubber Industry 


All of the chemical 
e in their use—ar 
igh The Resinou 
o 


assistanc 


industry throt 3 
Detailed t 
products will b 


Company. 





Dibuty! Sebacate. 
Dioctvl Sebacate. 


Dibenzyl Sebacate. 


Polyme ec 


PaRAPLEX G-25 
PaRAPLEX G-40 


PaRAPLEX RG-8 
PaRAPLEX G-20 


ParRaPLex AL-I11 


non-migrating resin- 
ous plasticizers for 


vinyl compounds. 


permanent resinous 


plasticizers, pri- 
marily for poly- 
vinyl butyral. 

Alkyd resin for 


plasticizing 


Neoprene, Buna N. 


ec EMULSIONS 


Acryso. ER 
AcrysoL, WA-5 


Acryso, MR 
AcrYsoL C-9 


AcRYSOL W-66 


Various types of aqueous acrylic resin 


dispersions. 


THE RESINOUS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 








= 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


ACRYLIC MONOMERS 


Parapiex, Acrysor, AMBEnot 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires. 


s listed below—toge 
e now available to 


echnical informatio 
e sent on request. 


WETTING, DISPERSING 
AND EMULSIFYING 
AGENTS 


Trrron R-100- dispersing agent. Sodium 
salt of 
granular form. 


condensed organic acid 


Triton N-100 


wetting agent compatible with anion- 


non-ionic detergent and 
and cation-active materials. 


Triton W -30—aqueous solution o 
anion-active wetting agent. 


Triton 770 
emulsifier, supplied in aqueous solu- 


anion-active detergent and 
tion 


PriTon 720—detergent, wetting and emul- 
sifving agent. 


Triton K-60- aqueous solution of a 
cation-active quaternary ammonium 
compound. 

Trrron X-155—an_ effective emulsifier 

consisting of a non-ionic polyether 

alcohol. 


ther with technical 
the rubber 


s Products & Chemical 


n on any of these 







HARD RESIN 
MODIFIERS 


AmBeroL ST-137X—100% phenol for- 
maldehyde resin. Improves tack of 
Butyl rubber. 


(mBerRoL M-93 
formaldehyde 
hesive strength of Butyl rubber. 


Rosin-modified phenol 


resin. Improves co- 


YZ THICKENING AGENTS 


Acrysort GS solution of a 


sodium salt of polyacrvlic acid. 


aqueous 


THERMOSETTING 
RESINS (rarticutarly for PVB) 


AMBEROL ST-137 
nol formaldehvde hard resin. 


heat-convertible phe- 


lL rormire F-200E—organic-soluble urea 
formaldehvde resin solution. 


lL rormITE MM-55—urea-melamine for- 
maldehyde organic-soluble resin solu- 


tion, 


—Methyl Acrvlate; Ethyl Acrvlate: Methyl Methacrylate; 


Ethyl Methacrylate; n-Butyl Methacrvlate. 





PRODUCTS 






Perron and Urorsire are trade-marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 
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/ BIG FAMILY-\ 
and tel All Sehr fr 


Schrader has devoted more than a century ex- 
clusively to the scientific study and manufactur- p 
ing of a line of products to control compressed air. 
How well Schrader has succeeded in reaching 
its objective is evidenced in the completeness of 

its line and its world-wide acceptance. 

Schrader products are adaptable to vari- 
ous types of tubes, rims, wheels—on every 
type of pneumatic vehicle, from half ton 
jeeps to twenty ton giants. 

As a result of this pioneering and leader- 
ship, Schrader has rightfully earned the 
title, STANDARD THE WorLD OVER. 


YADER 
bine La 


Schrader Bete 


PRODUCTS 
CONTROL THE AIR 


PENCIL TYPE GAUGE 


AIR CHUCK 


« 


A CATALOG OF A 
COMPLETE TIRE 
SERVICE 


If you have not re- 
ceived your copy of 
Schrader Catalog 
No. 48-A, write to- 
day to Box No. 240, 
General Post Office, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, hesetrdied BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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IMPROVES DESIGN 


EASES UPKEEP 


F-B 
PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers 
Plasticators 
Pelletizers 
Mixing, Grinding 
Warming and 
Sheeting Mills 


Bale Cutters oe 
Tubing Machines 
Refiners 
Crackers 
Washers MR 
Calenders 
Hose Machines 


“ 2 oe r 


© ih 
ak Ah ce SPS. 


Hydraulic Presses 
and other equip- 
ment for processing 
rubber and 


plastic materials. 


Cast in two sections, 
each weighing 43,000 pounds, the 
crosshead of this 60” x 30’0” Farrel- 
Birmingham belt press, by its mass 
and design, allows wider center 
placement of the cylinders. The cy!- 
inders are larger than usual, and 
less than half the number are re- 
quired than in a similar type press 
with individual top crosshead for 
each cylinder. The smaller number 
of cylinders means fewer moving 
and wearing parts, which minimizes 
packing replacement and other 
maintenance. 

The press exerts a pressure of 280 
pounds per square inch on the 
platen area, or a total load of about 
3100 tons, by means of eight 22” 
diameter rams operating under hy- 
draulic pressure of 2000 Ibs. per 
square inch. 


cp CROSSHEAD 


e 
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Other features that improve 
operating efficiency include: 


POSITIVE EQUALIZING DE- 
VICE connected with the follower 
crosshead keeps the bottom platen 
at true level when press is opening 
or closing. 

DESIGN OF STRETCHER AND 
CLAMP UNIT allows the stretcher 
reaction load to be absorbed and 
balanced by the middle and top 
members of the press structure. 
EDGING DEVICE of new design, 
fitted to the bottom platen with its 
actuating mechanism outside the 
platen area, permits curing belts of 
practically full platen width. 


Complete details of this belt press 
or of any of the other production 
units listed on this page are yours 
for the asking. FB-365 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Stonington, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte 
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*For improving 
established products... 





*For developing 
new products... 








American Anode latices and mixes have 

been widely used in many industries for 
years—for doll skins and duck decoys, cath- 
eters and camera bellows, meteorological 
balloons and Mickey Mouses, and thousands 
of other interesting and useful products. As 
coatings and impregnants for textiles and 
paper, these modern materials have opened 
an entirely new field of development. 

But we believe the surface has barely been 
scratched in finding profitable applications 
for these materials. 

That’s why we have a large laboratory, 
equipped with the latest and most modern 
research and testing equipment, and staffed 
with experienced people who know how to use it. 

That’s why we offer a complete research, 


design, engineering, and production con- 
sultant service. 

That’s why we invite you to come to us with 
your problems, and take advantage of our 
years of experience in compounding, devel- 
opment, and manufacturing. The chances are 
good that we can help improve your present 
products—equally good that we can help 
with the development of completely new 
products made from American Anode latices 
and mixes. 


Latices and compounded mixes of GEON, 
HYCAR, Saran, neoprene, crude rubber, and 
GR-S are available. For more information 
about these modern materials—and methods 
of using them—please write Dept. AG-2, 
American Anode, Inc., 60 Cherry St., Akron, O. 


AMERICAN ANODE 


INCORPORATED 
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NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER LATICES, WATER CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS 
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QUALITY 


Uniform melting point—average—307° F 4 
range—295°-315 a 


Cleanliness—free from contamination. 


Manufacturing methods comparable to pro- 
cessing of foods for human consumption. 
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HANDLING 
Packaged in triple-ply strong paper bags— 
sewed ends. 
Each bag weighs 50 lbs. net. 
Size is 27!/,” long x 16” wide x 8” thick. 


Convenient weight of 50 Ibs. per bag pro- 
motes efficiency for storage, batch weighing, 
handling at the mill or Banbury. 
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END USE EFFICIENCIES 





Rapid assimilation—good dispersion. y a CONVENIENTLY 
Continuous operation for high speed wire in- <i” PACKAGED 


sulating—no shutdowns due to contamination. 


ASARON BROS. & MEYER 


82 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


516 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
SUPPLIERS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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recipes: 


How to Make a Fine 
Finished Rubber Product ! 

















Take any one of Buffalo’s Standard Reclaims, blend with GRS or withCrude Rubber and 
compounding agents; you’ll market a product that gives EXTRA economy and perform- 
ance ...has SUPERIOR sales appeal! 


NATURAL WHOLE TIRE SYNTHETIC PEEL 
Black Diamond L ... 127... 5003... 2013 U. S. 5212 
SYNTHETIC WHOLE TIRE NATURAL CARCASS 
U.S. 140... U.S. 1013 Tioga ... 4506... 4536 
NATURAL PEEL NATURAL TUBE 
Special 33 . . . 5203 Bison . .. Red Oak 





U. S$. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE e« NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ©« (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 
TRENTON ...H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenve’ . TORONTO ...H. VAN DER LINDE, Ltd., 156 Yonge Street 


64 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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more economical 
shaping and bagging 


igo new, electrically controlled NRM 
Pressure Shaper and Baggers are giving 
many tire plants advantages which add up 
to better workmanship and lower produc- 


tion costs. They can do the same for you. 


1. Operator fatigue is lessened. 
Workers are released from a hard, 
grueling operation for less difficult, 
more productive work. 


2. Spread cords resulting from faulty 
manual bagging are eliminated. These new NRM Shaper and Baggers are 


available in two sizes—one for tires up to 
7.50" x 20"—and the other for sizes up to 
12.75" x 24”. Write today for full, complete 


3. Passenger tires and volume- 
produced truck tires are shaped and 


bagged as rapidly as they can 
be handled. engineering and performance data. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
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aid SILASTIC* 


Original rubber gasket 


Silastic 180 


In a steam autoclave at our plant in Midland, we vulcanize 
sample extrusions of Silastic, the Dow Corning silicone 
rubber, at pressures of 25 to 125 pounds— 240° to 345° F. 


A rubber gasket, with which this autoclave was equipped, 
failed after 30 days of such service. It developed deep cracks 
when even slightly flexed. Presumably this gasket was 
made of the best material that the autoclave maker knew 
of for the purpose. But it wasn’t good enough. 


So we made a gasket of Silastic 180. And that Silastic 
gasket, as the photograph indicates, was still soft and 
flexible—and serviceable—after 30 days of the same use. 


That's the kind of usefulness which more and more engineers 
are finding in Silastic. This essentially inorganic elastomer 
is much more heat resistant than any of the organic rubbers. 
Tests indicate, too, that Silastic 180 and 181 are also more 
resistant to steam at pressures up to 100 pounds than organic 
rubbers. 


Experience gives us grounds for recommending that Silastic 
be considered for applications in which exceptional heat, 
cold and weather resistance, good electrical insulating 
properties and only moderate mechanical strength are 

*TRADE MARK, DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Chicago + Cleveland « Los Angeles 
In Canada: Fiberglass Canada, Lid., Toronto 
‘nw England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


VARNISHES 


—  _ FLUIDS 






withstand heat 
exclude moisture 
resist oxidation 








required. More Silastic facts are set forth in leaflet No, V 2-3. 


The accompanying table attests the performance of Silastic 
180 under 50-pound steam (about 300° F.): 





Before After 7 Days 
Silastic 180 Exposure Exposure 
Weight 11.225 11.189 
Thickness 0.135 0.135 
Hardness, Shore A Scale 85. 74. 
Elasticity, Shore, % 3. 5. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE 


for 1940-1941 





CONTENTS 


Foreword — Committee Statement 
Preface — Journal Abbreviations 
Abstracts in 65 Sections 
Author Index — Subject Index 
6 x 9 in. — Cloth Bound — 296 pp. 











HIS new bibliography, covering the 
years 1940 and 1941, is the Fifth in a 
series inaugurated by RUBBER AGE with 
the edition covering the year 1935. Sue- 
ceeding editions covered 1936, 1937 and 


1938-1939. 


The series was dropped during the war 
but it has now been taken over by the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society. The Division appointed 
a Bibliography Committee in 1943, con- 
sisting of Messrs. C. C. Davis, M. E. Lerner, 
C. W. Christensen and Dr. John McGavack, 
Chairman. After the committee made an 
investigation and found that rubber tech- 
nologiste in general favored the continua- 
tion of the bibliography, the Division 
authorized the committee to proceed with 
the compilation and publication of an 
edition covering 1940 and 1941. 


The present volume is the result of the 
efforts of the committee. The size, 296 
pages, is evidence of the large amount of 
work published during the period covered 
by the volume and of the diligence of the 
Committee in compiling and abstracting 
these published results. Not only have all 
references on rubber appearing in hun- 
dreds of technical journals been compiled 


but references to hundreds of patents re- 
lating to rubber and rubber compounds 
are included in each reference, a feature 


not found in earlier editions. 


In a statement appearing in the fore- 
word, the committee stated, “We feel this 
book will meet the need of rubber chem- 
ists in their usual day to day job.” Re- 
search engineers, librarians and others will 
also find this book an invaluable source 


of information. 


It is expected that succeeding volumes 
will also cover 2-year periods until it is 
possible to issue annual editions so that 
they will appear within a comparatively 
few months after the end of each year. 


NOTE: One copy of this book has been 
sent, without charge, to each member 
of the Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
A. C. S. Additional copies may be pur- 
chased as noted below. 


PRICE: $5.00 (postpaid) 


(Plus 2% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City 
addresses) 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


RUBBER ACE 


250 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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= Woodbridge, N.J. 


; | | HOME OF 
pie, SS CYANAMID’S 


: SS == NEW MODERN PLANT PRODUCING 







THIS 


AERO BRAND 
STEARATES 


STORY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF! 


Arro* BRAND STEARATES ... Calcium... Zinc... Aluminum... Magnesium CYANAMID'S MODERN 
. are products of the finest manufacturing facilities of their kind. The FACILITIES BECOME 


YOUR DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY... 


AERO BRAND 
STEARATES 


famous AERO BRAND seal on your stearate supplies means a fine, fluffy 
texture, uniformity and other recognized superior processing characteristics 
contributing basic advantages to the efficiency and economy of your oper- 
ations. For product quality. ..for service ... for the all-around dependability 
on which economical operations rely...it’s CYANAMID AERO BRAND STEARATES. 





Industrial AMERICAN 
Chemicals CYANAMID (Gi) 
Division COMPANY © 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. 


* Trade 
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A NEW WHITE 


and 


BRIGHT Pigment... 
@® Can be used in pastel colors of 


rubber, synthetic rubber and plastics, 
especially vinyls. 


























ALSO...as an extender for Titanium 
Pigments, Lithopone, Zinc Oxide. 


WHITETEX has a G. E. brightness of 
90-92 and very good visual color. 


* SAMPLES UPON REQUEST ° 



































MOORE: MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Pine Tar 
for Rubber? 





* Have You Tried 
RESINEX L-4? 


That problem of finding a suitable softener for rubber may well be 
answered with RESINEX L-4. . . . In these times of shortages of 
softeners formerly used, RESINEX L-4 is being used in an increasing 
number of plants with results comparable with the best of the old-line 
rubber softeners. .. . There is an abundant supply of RESINEX L-4— 
and it is quite economical in cost, too. ... We have a laboratory bulletin 
showing comparative results between Pine Tar and RESINEX L-4. 
It contains information that may be surprisingly important to you. 
Write for a copy. 





HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


Branches: Boston...MTrenton... Chicago,..tlos Angeles 
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XACTLY. If you have a tough problem in- 

volving the application of wire to rubber 

... or if you need to find just the right wire for 
the results you want, we offer you our help. 


Here at National-Standard we are continu- 
ally developing special wire for new prod- 
ucts; better wire and improved methods of 
application for every conceivable wire-and- 
rubber combination. .. 


... WIRE FOR TIRES—braided wires, wire 
tape and single wires, and cost-saving applica- 
tion machinery—developments that go far 
today in making bead failures a rarity... 


... WIRE FOR BELTS—strong, high-precision 
wire, twisted and stranded into fine wire rope 
to give V-belts, flat belts and conveyor belts 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
Divin 





much longer life and far greater load capacity 
than ever before .. . 


... WIRE FOR HOSE AND TUBING—wire of 
any drawable metal in flat or tubular braids of 
many types, to meet any requirement from the 
shielding of fine radio wire to the reinforcement 
of hose carrying tremendous fluid pressures. 


In close cooperation with engineers in the rub- 
ber industry and in other fields, National- 
Standard has helped perfect these and many 
other important applications. Developing and 
producing special wire for special purposes 
has been our main job for almost 40 years. So 
perhaps our experience, our unique engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities can help you 
with your wire and wire fabricating problems 
. +. Starting with the toughest one you've got! 
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Durability 


Oil Resistance 
Economy 





EERSTE 
Resistance 





"Ate Cor better rubber 
Nana 220 plastic parts... 


e* & PERBLNAN 


Resistance ’ ) ( \ 






Color 
Stability 






e 









of 
Excellent i 


high-temperature 


Service Good 
Weaiiip ERB UNAN 














ANY COLOR IN ANY SHADE!... that’s just one of the 
features of this amazing Perbunan 26 NS! As you read these 
other Perbunan 26 NS features, think of them in terms of prod- 
uct quality and profit! 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


@ Color stability of compounds subjected to sunlight, 
ultra-violet radiation, heat. 


@ Adaptability to delicate colors, including pastels. 
@ Non-staining of porcelain, enamels, plastics or fabrics. 


@ Compatibility with polyvinyl chloride in solutions, films, 
extrusions or molded items, whether clear or colored. 


@ Compatibility with modified phenolic type resins. 
... All this in addition to Perbunan’s famous oil resistance, low tem- 
perature flexibility, heat aging characteristics and serviceability! 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. (Formerly Chemical Products 
Dept., Stanco Distributors, Inc.), 26 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 106 South Main 
Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 North LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. West Coast Representatives: H. M. 
Royal, Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 





There’s much more we'd like to tell you about every one of these 
new features ... much more you’ll want to know. Write for more 
information, and let us help with your compounding problems. 
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11, California. Warehouse:stocks in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; 
Akron, Ohio; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Copyright 1947 by Enjay Company, Inc 
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for the Reabler Lda 


VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS 


ETHYL TUADS? BUTYL ZIMATEt 
(TETRAETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE) (ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE) 


METHYL TUADSt ETHYL ZIMATEt 
(TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE) (ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE) 


ETHYL SELENACt METHYL ZIMATE?t 
(SELENIUM DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE) (ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE) 
tTradenames of R. T. Vanderbilt Co. The above Sharples products are sold to the 


Rubber Industry exclusively by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., to whom all inquiries concerning their use in rubber should be addressed. 
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Many different rubber 
products have one thing in common. 
They're better made with Red Lead.” 


Dutch Boy: 








Manufacturer: ‘““But just what does 
Red Lead do?” PLENTY OF EASONS 
Dutch Boy: ‘‘It gives the seven advantages FOR COMPOUNDING UBBER 
WITH #2 RM ED LEAD 


I've listed at right. Look them over.”’ 


Manufacturer: “But do I get all seven, no 
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matter what I make?” i , ‘ 
1. Improved Heat Stability— Ketention of 
Dutch Boy: ‘With tires, all seven advantages Elasticity 
are yours—but most of them apply = 
he — 2. Lower Heat Build-up—Cooler 
with other products, too. Hea d-up—Cooler Running 
. oes 3. Economic 
Manufacturer: ‘No matter what my base is? cal 
"net! he } = GI 4. Faster Curing Rate 
Dutch Boy: ‘* \Vhether the base is GR-S, 2 . & Gp 
i J ‘ > ‘ ’ 4 < . a nl eC 
GR-S-10, GR-M, GR-A or GR-I. Just 5. Extended Curing Range 
let us know your specific application - 6. Excellent General Physical Properties 
and our technical staff will gladly * 7. Safe Processing 
supply literature and any other e 
information you need. Drop a line @ BATIOMAL LEAD COMPARY 
to the Rubber Division of our = toa ee ee ae rae Ol 
GAS . St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6. (Nationa! Lead 
tesearch Laboratories, o f. tant: Paes tte © beet 2 
105 York St Brooklvn a. 7. Bros. Co.); Pittsburgh 30, (National Lead Co. of Ia.) 
~" . _ he - . ® Charleston 25, West Virginia, (Evans Lead Division) 
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The Most Indispensable 
and Widely Used Book 
in the Rubber Industry! 


Already over 100 leading suppliers have ordered advertising 
space in the 1947 issue scheduled for publication in July. 


This is a greater volume of orders than in any comparable 
period in the history of this Directory and indicates that it will 
be the biggest edition ever published and will contain a larger 
number of advertisers than ever before. 


Such wide acceptance of the RUBBER RED BOOK by suppliers 
to the rubber industry is a sure recognition of the fact that this 
book is the most direct and economical means of reaching those 
men in the rubber industry who annually purchase over a 
Billion Dollars worth of materials and equipment—at the exact 
moment when they are seeking buying information! 


To insure that you get your share of this tremendous volume 
of business, arrange NOW to be represented with ample space 
to tell the story of your products. Send in your order today! 


If you did not receive a copy of our R U B B E R A G E 
Booklet containing Advertising Rates 

and other Factua] Data, we will be 250 West 57th Street 
glad to send it on request. New York 19, N. Y. 
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AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS. 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 
GENSEKE BROTHERS 
RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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SOFTENERS 
AND PROCESS OILS 


for 


i ohatiach mmelile| 


Synthetic Rubber 


rohale| 
Plastic and Resinous 
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Blends of X-285 and GR-S 


with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


X-285 is defined by Rubber Reserve as follows: 
“Butadiene-Styrene polymer with an auxiliary chemi- 
cal to produce high gel content in the polymer, short- 
stopped with hydroquinone and stabilized with 1.5 
BLE; Salt Acid flocculated; 60 Mooney viscosity’’. 
“This material should show superior processing and 
very low shrinkage characteristics. For use in footwear 
stocks, wire insulation, extruded mechanical goods and 


other types of products where these characteristics are 
desired.” 





COMPOUND No. 30 


EESTI Seer eet eae eee As shown 
EE As shown 
SIT wisn duninhcpisiisanaipaiiipinbiiitiundiaenadnaale 2.5 
“El-Sixty” iicaieistbiladiiaimiaieaias 2.0 
Coumarone-indene resin. .................. 7.5 
SES ee eee 5.0 
EE 100.0 





X-285 is a new cross-linked polymer for special 
applications. Used alone it develops low tensiles but 
high modulus, with correspondingly low elongations. 
It is intended to be used with standard GR-S in 
amounts of from 10 — 50 parts. 

From the accompanying chart it will be noted that 
with increasing amounts of X-285 the modulus is in- 
creased, tensiles are lowered, elongation is decreased, 
pendulum rebound increases slightly, and heat genera- 
tion in the Goodrich Flexometer is lowered, probably 
on account of the fact that the initial compression is 
lowered with each addition of X-285. The tear resist- 
ance is also lowered. In general, the physical properties 
follow the mixture law. The processing characteristics 
of compounds containing X-285 are similar to natural 
rubber. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Laboratory Testing of Rubber Torsion Springs 


By D. H. CORNELL and J. R. BEATTY 


Physical Research Laboratory, B. F. Goodrich Co., 


UBBER is commonly used in shear for vibration 
isolation. The Torsilastic cylindrical spring by 
7 has certain inherent advan 


virtue of its geometry 


tages over other types of shear springs. This rubber 


torsion spring consists of three essential members: (a) 
the intermediate member of flexible rubber, securely 
bonded to two rigid hollow cylindrical shells forming 
a (b) inner and (c) outer member. 

The solid rubber sleeve is relatively soft and securely 
bonded to the metal shaft and shells. One of the rigid 
members is held stationary while the other is deflected 
in a torsional direction, producing a “windup” in the 
rubber. The torque required to deflect this rubber 
torsion spring is nearly proportional to the angular 
deflection. 


Advantages of Rubber Torsion Springs 


The rubber torsion spring has virtually no static 
friction. Relatively long rubber torsion springs are 
inherently stable, eliminating the necessity of spring 
guides and many spring shackles or other linkages that 
introduce friction into conventional suspensions. The 
solid rubber between the two metals functions as a dust 
and dirt seal. Any foreign material present which 
would score or damage bearings is effectively shielded 
from the interior of the spring. Since the deflection 


Note: This article is based on a paper delivered by Mr. Cornell before 
the Rubber and Plastics Division, American Society of Mechanical Engi 
in New York, N. Y., on December 2, 1946 
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takes place in the elastomer the rubber functions with- 
out a lubricant. Thus rubber torsion springs are free 
from static friction, are in themselves stable, function 
as their own dust seal and require no lubrication. 

Working stresses of 120 to 150 psi are quite common, 
and laboratory tests at 300 psi and elevated tempera- 
tures have been attained without troublesome bond 
breaks. Remembering that it is conventional practice 
to design flat plate or pure shear type rubber springs 
with working stresses near 50 psi, it is easy to realize 
that the torsion type rubber spring uses the elastomer 
much more efficiently, The reason for this great gain 
can be easily understood if one imagines a simple flat 
plate spring bent into the shape of a cylinder until the 
two ends join and so are eliminated. It is the great 
stress concentrations at the ends of the flat plate springs 
which limit their use. 

Thus the torsion type spring has completely elimi- 
nated the end and has only edges to act as stress raisers. 
This effect can be greatly minimized by designing the 
edge contour to eliminate stress concentrations. Stress 
concentrations at the edges are reduced further if a 
layer of unstressed rubber is molded with the body of 
the spring on both the shaft and shells as illustrated 
in Fig. 2. The drawing in Fig. 2 is a cross section of 
the spring shown in Fig. 1. 

There is almost no end to the versatility of torsion 
spring design because the length of torque arm, the 
rubber thickness, the rubber length, and the hardness 
of rubber can all be varied. By combining these ele- 
mentary factors in the proper manner, springs having 











FIG. 1—Torsilastic spring 


a torque capacity of a few lb.-in. to torques of several 
million lb.-in. can be readily produced. It is also pos- 
sible to design mechanisms using rubber torsion springs 
and obtain non-linear load deflection characteristics. 


Uses of Rubber Torsion Springs 


[his type of spring is not new. Experiments have 


been performed on them for several years. An earlier 
discussion was published by Krotz (1) in 1939. The 
springs are adaptable to mass production applications 
such as automobiles, trucks and busses. However, they 
also have great advantages for hundreds of miscel 
laneous small production items ranging from children’s 
toys to heavy industrial machinery. 

Rubber torsion springs proved their worth during 
the war as bogie pivot supports for amphibious tanks, 
ramp gate counter balanced hinges, and in other appli- 
cations. More than one-half million rubber torsion 
springs have been made and placed in service. 


Properties Studied 


There are many properties that influence the behavior 
of rubber torsion springs. Properties such as lack of 
static friction, inherent stability and others are obvious 
and need not be investigated. Other properties, such 
as (1) static deflection under load, (2) ability to iso- 
late vibration by virtue of their dynamic properties, 
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FIG. 2—Cross section of the small rubber torsion 
spring test prece. 





(3) fatigue or service life and (4) temperature effects, 
are not so obvious and need investigation. 

All of these are somewhat complicated and usually 
not simple to measure. The vibration isolating ability, 
or the riding quality of an automotive spring, will de- 
pend on the dynamic rate or modulus. This can be 
determined by reversing the direction of loading in 
Fig. 3 a small amount and allowing the spring system 
to oscillate about the point on the torque-windup curve 
where the dynamic modulus is desired. The dynamic 
modulus is the average slope obtained in such a cyclic 
loading. It can be measured more directly and con- 
veniently by supporting a load on a torsion spring and 
determining the natural frequency of vibration of the 
system. This property varies with temperature. 

The windup under load is usually determined from 
a so-called static curve, that is, one obtained by increas 
ing the load at a relatively slow speed, being careful 
not to reverse the windup. An example of such a curve 
is shown in Fig, 3. The windup at any load can be read 
from this curve, but it will be modified by creep, which 
will increase the windup somewhat at first and then at 
a decreasing rate throughout the life of the spring. 
Compensations can be made for early creep in the 
original design. Simple adjustments can be made for 
long time creep, but it is often so low that it may be 
neglected entirely. 

Variations in temperature will change the windup. 
Raising the temperature will diminish the windup, while 
lowering the temperature will increase the windup if 
this temperature change takes place while the spring is 
stressed. This is the familiar Joule effect and can be 
measured directly by varying the temperature of the 
stressed spring. 

The fatigue life will depend on the stress and the 
amplitude of vibration. It will vary more with tempera- 
ture than the other important properties. 

An attempt has been made to devise methods of meas- 
uring these properties in the laboratory with reasonable 
speed and convenience, and in most cases the results 
agree with service performance or at least indicate the 
direction for improvements. 


Methods of Measuring Fundamental Properties 


Test data have been obtained on springs of two sizes. 
The larger test spring has rubber dimensions of 3.25” 
O.D., 1.50” I.D. and 9.40” long. The smaller spring 
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FIG. 4—Static modulus versus torque 


is approximately % scale size of the larger. In this 
paper all modulus data were obtained on the smaller 
spring, while all fatigue and creep data were obtained 
on the larger spring. The use of two sizes of springs 
was merely a matter of expedience and is without sig- 
nificance since the results obtained with the two sizes 
of springs are altogether comparable. 

Although springs of various hardnesses were tested 
each spring was of rubber of the same hardness 
throughout, that is, no tie gums were used. Static 
torque-windup curves were found by applying various 
static torques to the spring and measuring the windups. 
The static modulus can be determined by measuring 
the slope of these static torque-windup curves. Data 
for dynamic modulus can be obtained by oscillating the 
loaded spring together with the torque producing 
weights and measuring their natural frequency. The 
dynamic modulus can be calculated from the natural 
frequency and the moment of the inertia of the system. 
From the familiar formula of simple harmonic motion 


fy lAT\ Kug [, 


where 
f, natural frequency (cycles/sec. ) 
K, dyn. rate torque/deflec. (lb.-ft./radian ) 
g acceleration of gravity ( ft./sec.?) 
l moment of inertia of the system (Ib.ft.*) 


is found to be 


477f,71, 


the value of Kk, 


co 
S 


Or reduced for purposes of computation where 


f = natural frequency (cycles min. ) 
K Dyn. rate |torque/deflec.] (Ib.in./deg. ) 
moment of inertia of the system (lb.in.?) 


K 5.0 X 10—? f?I 


Ultimate fatigue life for the rubber springs was 
found by loading the test piece with weights hung on 
a torque arm. The spring was then caused to oscillate 
at its natural frequency by periodically unwinding the 
spring a known amount and releasing it. Tests were 
accelerated by enclosing the spring in an oven at ele- 
vated temperature. The number of excitations at the 
time of break indicate fatigue life. 

Static creep conditions can be determined by loading 
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FIG. 5—Dynamic modulus versus torque 


a torsion spring and measuring the change in static de- 
flection. Creep under dynamic conditions was deter- 
mined while the fatigue tests were being run. 


Quantitative Data 


All compounds on which data are: reported were 
standard factory molded goods stocks of various hard- 
nesses. They were selected because they were avail- 
able at the start of the torsion spring program, and are 
not the best selection for their respective hardnesses for 
use in Torsilastic springs. Because of differences in 
the recipes employed, the properties measured do not 
in all cases correlate with changes in hardness. 


Modulus Results: Torque-windup and modulus rela 
tions were secured by using custom built laboratory 
apparatus which is described in the appendix of this 
paper. The rubber torsion spring embraces a range of 
stresses because the stress of the rubber varies inversely 
with the square of the radius of the spring. For a 
matter of convenience loads are expressed as rubber 
stress at the shaft in lbs./in.*, or as units of applied 
torque in lb.in. Deflections or windups are measured 
in degrees and moduli or spring rates are expressed as 
lbs.in. /deg. 
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9— Fatigue life versus stress. 








Fig. 3 shows a series of torque-windup curves of five 
typical spring stocks. Fig. 4 shows the static moduh 
for these same springs, which is merely the slope of the 
previous curves. Fig. 5 shows the dynamic moduli of 
these same stocks at frequencies of 1 to 3 cycles second. 
Fig. 6 shows the effect of temperature on the load 
deflection characteristics of a typical 41 durometer 
stock. Fig. 7 shows the same effect on dynamic 
modulus, 

The relationships shown in Figs. 3 to 7 inclusive are 
to illustrate typical curves obtained on rubber torsion 
springs. More complete fundamental data from which 
the most suitable size and design for a particular appli 
cation can be determined are included later in the 
section entitled ‘Mathematical Calculations and Funda 
mental Data.” 

Whenever damping curves are recorded, hysteresis 
can be easily computed. Fig. 8 is a plot of the hysteresis 
of the five stocks at 148 psi shaft stress vs. tempera 
ture. Hysteresis is expressed here as the logarithmic 
decrement, or log, of the ratio of the heights of two 
consecutive peaks on the same side of the axis of the 
damping curve. By suitable compounding techniques, 
stocks having lower hysteresis at low temperatures can 
be prepared. 


Fatigue Results: The fatigue life of rubber at vari 
ous stresses is not a simple function. Fig. 9 shows the 
relationship found experimentally between the number 
of excitations at break and the rubber stress at the 
shaft for torsion springs. Fig. 10 shows the same 
fatigue data plotted against initial strain in degrees. 
The general trends found check with data previously 
published by Yost (2) and Dillon (3). These investiga- 
tions published by the other experimenters also show 
the reduction in life as stress increases, followed by a 
phase where longer fatigue life results from increasing 
stress. An optimum fatigue life is then found at a 
relative high stress and again the life decreases with 
increasing stress. These curves show that higher duro 
meter stocks are preferable if high stress in the spring 
is important to suit the application. If a soft spring 
with high deflections is needed it will be advantageous 
to use lower durometer hardness stocks. 

Fatigue breaks in the rubber of flexed torsion springs 
can be classified in two general ways—low strain breaks 
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FIG. 10—Fatigue life versus strain 
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and high strain breaks. Low breaks occur in a zone 
starting near the shaft and extending outward for 
1/16” to 1/8”. This type of break will not run through 
the cement to the metal but will form a jagged, irregu 
lar surface. Breaks of this type usually start midway 
between the edges and progress slowly toward both 
edges in a lengthwise direction. This slow progressive 
break makes the detection of the initial break or the 
end point of the fatigue test difficult to determine. All 
of the break of the rubber is entirely internal and can- 
not be seen. The only outward indication of the break 
is shown by an abnormally high creep rate. 

Fig. 11 shows a typical accelerated dynamic creep 
curve. The dotted extension of the creep curve indi- 
cates the expected results if the spring had not broken. 
Many tests have been run for weeks after evidence of 
the first break was detected. A typical low strain break 
is shown in Fig. 12. Breaks in springs at high strains 
occur suddenly and form surfaces of a characteristic 
spiral shape extending almost laterally along the spring. 
These spiral surfaces seem to begin at or near the shaft 
and progress outwardly to the shells perpendicular to 
lines of tension of the stressed spring. 

A brief investigation of the combined stresses indi- 
cates (within the experimental accuracy of the work) 
that rubber in a torsion spring breaks in tension rather 
than in shear. It can be shown analytically that the 
family of surfaces perpendicular to the lines of maxi- 
mum tension approach radial surfaces as the strain 
increases. Two views showing the direction of a high 
strain break are shown in Figs. 13 and 14. Measure- 
ments made of the spirals found in broken springs 
compare favorably with the calculated location of these 
surfaces perpendicular to the lines of maximum tensile 
strain. 

It is also believed that low strain tests support the 
contention that the breaks are perpendicular to lines of 
maximum tension even though the characteristic spiral 
break is not found. This is due to two reasons: (a) 
the family of surfaces perpendicular to the lines of 
maximum tension become very long and (b) the rubber 
stress varies inversely with the radius squared. For 
these two reasons the rubber break will return to the 
highly stressed rubber near the shaft rather than con- 
tinuing in the long original surtace. 

In all the discussion on fatigue results, no mention 
has been made of adhesion breaks between the rubber 
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FIG. 12—Low strain break. 


and the metal. Fig. 15 shows the appearance of a 
typical adhesion break. Such failures are either the 
result of poor workmanship in constructing the spring 
or a poor design which did not eliminate detrimental 
stress concentrations. An inspection of the illustrations 
of Figs. 12, 14 and 15 shows markedly the difference 
between typical adhesion and low stress breaks. The 
data on any test piece which showed adhesion breaks 
were disregarded and an investigation was made to 
determine the cause of these abnormal results. 
Periodic determinations were made on the dynamic 
rate of the springs while’ they were being subjected to 
fatigue tests. In general, a slight increase in dynamic 
rate was found for the first day or two. The dynamic 
rate would soon reach a nearly constant value. It is of 





FIG. 13—High strain break 
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FIG. 14—Another view of a high strain break. 
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interest to note that the dynamic spring rate remaims 
nearly constant even though the spring breaks. Many 
times in cases of low stressed springs, internal breaks 
would be indicated by the creep curves, but for all 
practical purposes the dynamic rate would not change 
This phenomenon is also illustrated in Fig. 11. All of 
the fatigue results discussed are at 140°F. No base line 
has been established with room temperature results be 
cause the springs did not break at 80°F. even though 
tests were made continuously on 41 durometer stocks 
for a period of five months, during which these springs 
were subjected to one million-excitations 

Accelerated Creep Results: Stati creep data for flat 
plate springs have been previously reported by Hahn 
and Gazdik (4). We have now obtained accelerated 
dynamic creep data for torsion springs, which were re 
corded on the larger test pieces as a by-product of the 
fatigue tests. Since rate of creep is nearly proportional 
to stress it 1s convenient to express creep as a percent 
of initial windup. Due to the difficulty of loading the 
large test pieces rapidly and uniformly, the initial 
windup is defined as the windup due to the test load 
plus the creep experienced through the first 0.1 day 

Figs 16 and 17 show accelerated creep al 140°! 
as a percent of initial windup versus tin The data 
are shown on rectangular and log-log coordinates 


respective ly These values of accelerated creep are the 
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. FIG. 17—Accelerated creep versus time 


are not necessarily for the best compounds for torsion 
springs. Fig. 18 has been included to show how well 
the accelerated creep data at various stresses agree 
when expressed as a percent of original windup and 
plotted together on common coordinates. 


Mathematical Calculations and Fundamental Data 


No mention need be made of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of vibration isolation as this subject has been 
well described by other authors (5-8). A mathematical 
treatment of many geometric shapes used in rubber 
springs has been published by Smith (9). 

In considering the theoretical design of any torsion 
spring to determine its load deflection properties, 
Harris (10) in his paper has presented a new and 
unique method of determining the dynamic and static 
torque-windup properties. This determination can be 
made if the rubber dimensions are assumed and a 
fundamental property of the rubber which he calls 
polar strain is known. Polar strain is similar to con 
ventional pure shear strain except that the units are 
lbs./in.* vs. degrees for polar strain as compared with 
lbs./in.* vs. inches/inch for pure shear strain. 
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The primary data tor polar strain are obtained on 
the modulus tester which is described in the appendix. 
Static torque-windup and dynamic modulus determina- 
tion are made in a conventional manner at increments 
of load and temperature. The data of the torsion spring 
are then converted to fundamental or polar strain by 
the methods outlined by Mr. Harris. This makes it 
possible to perform a single conversion from data of a 
torsion type spring containing a range of stresses to 
fundamental or polar strain which is easily applicable 
to torsion springs of any desired dimension. 

The entire stress-strain curve of any rubber torsion 
spring can be easily computed by compiling a table as 
indicated in Fig. 19. Column | is a list of the incre- 
ments of torque in Ib./in. The torque values should be 
selected to cover the range which is applicable to one’s 
particular interests. Column II is the shear stress in 
lb./in.? at the inside diameter of rubber. Column III 
is the shear stress in lb./in.* at the outside diameter 
of the rubber. 

It is easy to find the s;.4, and so«, by applying the 


following expressions: 


T 
2rr?, a. # 
T 
2rr?,.4 I 
where 
Siz shear stress at the inside diameter of the 
rubber in (Ib./in.?) 
So.a shear stress at the outside diameter of the 
rubber in (1b./in.*) 
T = the applied torque (lb.in. ) 
Tha inside rubber radius (inches) 
To.d outside rubber radius (inches) 
L = effective length of rubber (inches) 


Column IV is the polar strain in degrees at the inside 
diameter of the rubber. Column V 1s the polar strain 
in degrees at the outside diameter of the rubber. Values 
of static polar strain (@) can be selected from the 
curve for the particular compound, stress and tempera- 
ture which suits the conditions. Column VI is the 
angular deflection @ in* degrees or the difference be 
tween Columns IV and V. The dynamic behavior may 
be determined if the same procedure outlined above in 
Fig. 19 is used except that values of dynamic polar 
strain should be selected to suit the conditions. The 
torque-angle relation determined will be a_ virtual 
torque-windup curve, the slope of which is the dynamic 
rate of the rubber torsion spring in lb.in./deg. 

Figs. 20 and 21 show fundamental static and dy- 
namic polar strain data for five typical rubber stocks 
at one temperature. Figs. 22 and 23 show fundamental 








Torque | Szro Sea 6Br0. Boo. | Peszo 
(LB.-IN.) (LB/iN?)/ (LB/1N*) (DEG.) | (DEG) | (DEG) 


























FIG. 19—Table for computing polar strain. 
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static and dynamic pol 


a range of temperatures. It must be remembered that 


ir strain data for one stock ove 


mathematical expressions may often design springs 
that would be impractical to use. Knowledge obtained 
from actual tests and experience must always be kept 


in mind when new designs are being evaluated. 


APPENDIX 


Torsion Spring Modulus Testers 


Fig. 24 is a schematic drawing of the equipment used 
to determine windup-torque and dynamic modulus 
properties of rubber torsion springs. This apparatus 
uses the smaller of the two test samples. It will be 
seen that the rubber torsion spring is supported on the 
inner shaft by two plain bearings and is connected to 
a worm reduction gear. <A protractor and pointer fast- 
ened to the frame and the inner shaft respectively in 
dicates windup in degrees. The outer member of the 
test piece is secured in a housing to which two 15” load 
ing arms are attached. 

Torque can be applied by properly adding weights 
to the two arms of the housing. If an unbalanced 
force applies torque to the housing it will cause the 
spring to wind up. The inner shaft can be rotated to 
return the spring to a null position, and a static wind 
up is indicated by the protractor. When the spring is 

















FIG. 24——-Modulus tester (small springs). 
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FIG. 25—Modulus tester (small springs) 


excited, a light-weight stylus fastened to the spring 
housing describes an arc on a piece of recording paper 
driven by a synchronous motor through a known gear 
reduction. If the spring is excited and a damping 
curve recorded, data are available to calculate the nat 
ural dynamic frequency of the spring and mass system. 

Test equipment as outlined here is excellent for ob 
taining hysteresis data because the test piece functions 
as its own bearing and eliminates all chance for dry 
friction in the apparatus. The entire system can be 
enclosed in a constant temperature chamber and the 
temperature varied from —50° F. to +150° F. Fig. 
25 is a photograph of the apparatus without the con- 
stant temperature chamber in place. 

Fig. 26 is a photograph of a frame and loading de 
vice which will accommodate large torsion springs of 
various sizes. Modulus data can be obtained on this 
testing frame in much the same manner as the smaller 
machine previously described. No data secured with 
this machine are included in this paper. 


Fatigue Test Apparatus 

Accelerated fatigue tests of any type always present 
dificult problems. Whenever service conditions are 
exaggerated there is the constant uncertainty about 





FIG. 26—Loading frame (large springs). 
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FIG. 27—Five place fatigue tester (large springs). 


correlation between the exaggerated conditions and the 
long time service conditions. In the case of a rubber 
Torsilastic spring it is possible to accelerate fatigue 
test conditions in several ways, for example by in 
creased frequency of flexing, increase of stress, in- 
crease of temperature, increase of stress cycle, or use 
of poor compounds. 

Care must be exercised in exaggerating each one of 
these test conditions because if they are too far re- 
moved from actual service conditions the results do 
not correlate. For instance, the rate of flexing in rub- 
ber at elevated temperature not only accelerates creep 
but actually changes the modulus of the stock. In- 
creasing the stress induces exaggerated strains causing 
stress concentrations which are not present in service 
conditions. 

In the case of a fatigue test one always must make 
a decision as to whether the test will be set up on a 
constant stress, constant strain, or constant energy 
basis. The constant stress method of comparing com- 
pounds always favors a stiff stock while a constant 
strain will favor soft stocks. From this viewpoint the 
constant energy basis of comparison is the most ideal. 
However, a constant energy test is difficult to establish 
and it is difficult to maintain proper test conditions. 

A compromise was made and the fatigue test data 
which are reported in this paper were obtained on a 
constant-load type testing machine. A further com- 
promise was established for accelerating conditions by 
testing springs of various rubber compounds at dif- 
ferent stresses at a temperature of 140° F., and with 
a constant amount of lift of the driving cam. 

Fig. 27 shows a schematic drawing of such a test- 
ing machine. The torsion spring or test piece is held in 
a spring housing comprised primarily of two halves 
bolted together so that the amount of “radial compres- 
sion” can be controlled. The spring housing has two 
arms upon which weight hangers are hung through 
self-aligning, anti-friction ball bearings. For practical 
reasons the weight hangers are guided to prevent their 
swinging. The'spring shaft is keyed to two levers con- 
nected through a yoke bar to a loading screw. 

An index point fixed to the frame of the machine 
establishes a reference point for locating the level po- 
sition or null position for the spring housing. Torque 
is applied to the spring by adding weights to the front 
pan. This torque will stress the rubber spring, causing 
it to wind up, and the indicator on the spring housing 
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Five place fatigue tester 
(large springs). 


will move below the index. The loading screw can 
then be tightened, turning the spring shaft in order 
to revolve the whole spring. The spring housing 1s 
thereby returned to its original level position. 

In such a manner known values of torque can be 
applied to the spring, and the only friction in the sys- 
tem is that presented by the anti-friction bearing at 
the top and bottom of the weight hangers. The friction 
of these bearings may be neglected. The windup of the 
spring is indicated by the protractor and indicator 
placed on the spring housing and the loading screw 
lever, respectively. 

The use of two weight pans makes it possible to add 
known torque producing masses to the system which 
do not effect the stress of the rubber, but will change 
the natural frequency of the system. This is desirable 
because the natural frequency should be held fairly 
constant from test to test. 

The cam-rider located at the bottom of the lift pan 
is adjusted to engage the lifting cam. The cam lifts 
the weights or unwinds the springs by a known 
amount. When the cam-rider rolls off the edge of the 
cam the entire spring system, weights and weight pans 
oscillate freely until the cam again revolves and en- 
gages the cam-rider. For the purpose of this acceler- 
ated fatigue test the cam turned at 5 rpm and the cam 
and cam-rider were so adjusted that the spring was 





FIG. 29—Five place fatigue tester (small 
springs). 
































unwound 20° before it was released to oscillate freely. 
[he frequency of the oscillating system was adjusted 
to be about one cyt le per second or slightly faster. It 
was found by experience that the spring undergoes 
seven to ten damped cycles before the cam re-engages 
the oscillating system 

In order to expedite testing, the entire system is still 
oscillating at a reduced amplitude when the cam re- 
engages the cam-rider. Severe bouncing is sometimes 
encountered when the cam re-engages the cam rider 
because the amount of weight placed on the weight 
pan may vary from 300 to 1200 Ibs. It was found 
necessary to install a relatively soft coupling between 
the camshaft and the drive unit. 

lig. 28 is a photograph of the actual machine; it 
shows the cam partially lifting the unit on the extreme 
right-hand sick The unit next to it is balanced at its 
null position. There are three additional, but similar, 
units enclosed in the steam-heated oven at the left side 
of the machin The controls are shown at the far 
right-hand side of the machine 

Fig. 29 is a five position fatigue test machine which 
accommodates the smaller test piece. This tester is a 
constant stroke machine but is comparable to the pre 
viously described tester in all other respects. The 
springs are periodically adjusted to correct for creep, 
making it a constant load test. 
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Operation of the Tire Manufacturing Industry in Argentina 


HE tire industry in Argentina is operating on a 

highly accelerated production basis, according to a 
report recently issued by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
\lthough production has in 
creased, as compared with prewar output, the supply is 
not as yet meeting the demand. Imports are needed to 
close the gap. During the war, as a stimulus to supple 
ment the domestic production, import duties and in 


and Domestic Commeres 


ternal revenue taxes were lifted on imports, and as 
vet these levies have not been reimposed. 

lire production increased steadily from its inception 
in 1931 until early in 1942, when scarcity of raw mate 
rials halted progress. In 1941 the industry produced in 
excess Of domestic demand and brought about a net 
export position. Argentina’s raw-materials position in 
the rubber industry being at lowest ebb for about 3 
vears created a heavy backlog of demand for trans 
portation goods. 

Domestic production plus imports no doubt supplied 
the market with more than 1,000,000 tire casings in 
1946. The annual market absorption for the next 2 or 
3 years has been estimated at 850,000 tire casings and 
a somewhat smaller number of inner tubes. Domestic 
production, estimated at 60,000 tire casings in Novem 
ber, 1946, is expected to increase steadily to about 
70,000 per month by the middle of 1947. Roughly, this 
output may be broken down on a basis of one truck-tire 
casing to three passenger-car-tire casings, in line with 
the pattern of market demand 

\ trade agreement between Argentina and Brazil 
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allows Argentina to receive from Brazil 40,000 truck 
ind bus and 40,000 passenger-car-tire casings, all with 
inner tubes, in 1947. A provision is also included for 
the receipt of sufficient tires and tubes, supplemental 
to domestic production, to satisfy the market demands 
for 1948 through 1951. This provision is contingent 
upon the ability of Brazilian industry to meet its do- 
mestic demand and furnish an exportable surplus. 
Comparative market prices must also be consistent. 

The domestic tire industry buys its supply of rub- 
ber from the Government at a price appreciably higher 
than the prevailing world prices. Its tire casings are 
subject to internal revenue taxes and controlled prices. 
By contrast, imported tires are excluded from internal 
revenue taxes and are sold on a free market. 

It is reasonable to expect that Argentina will make 
such adjustments in prices of natural rubber, revenue 
taxes, and duties as will enable the domestic industry 
to meet competition from abroad when tire casings 
from other countries become available in greatly in- 
creased quantities. 

Regardless of the ability of the Argentine tire in- 
dustry to produce tires that will compete in quantity 
and quality with the imported tires, imports will con- 
tinue heavy until the industry can compete also on a 
price basis. Even if import duties and internal-revenue 
taxes on imports are reinstated and crude rubber prices 


are reduced, the import market should be good during 


the early part of 1947 and the recession in the latter 
half of the year should be gradual. 
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Laboratory Testing of Rubber 
for Cut-Growth 


By WILLIAM L. HOLT and ELLIS 0. KNOX 


National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Thirteen methods which have been used in the labora- 
tory by different investigators for measuring cut-growth 
resistance are described and compared. General conclu- 
sions as to the mechanism of cut-growth and the relative 
resistance of GR-S and natural rubber are given. The 
fact that the cut-growth resistance of GR-S is much affected 
by the testing temperature and by the degree of cure is 
illustrated by two graphs. 


HEN rubber is given an initial cut or other injury 
and then subjected to repeated strain there is a 
tendency for the cut or injury to “grow.” This 
tendency is much more pronounced in GR-S than in 


natural rubber compounds. In fact, the difference is 
so great that many tests which may be-applied satistac- 
torily to GR-S have little measurable effect on natural 
rubber. 

A careful distinction should be made between flex 
cracking or initiation of a crack and cut-growth or 
continuation of a crack when started. In wheel-tests 
of tires in the laboratory it is difficult to set conditions 
to start spontaneous flex cracking, but if a small cut 
is made in the bottom of a non-skid groove, the cut 
may grow rapidly. 

One method of testing tires on the road is to run 





Fig. | (Methods | to 13}—Various test specimens and test methods used in measuring cut-growth. The sketches show 
the specimens as prepared and the approximate limits of distortions during a test. 
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Method 1 


Method 1: Carlton and Reinbold, India Rubber World, Vol. 
108, p. 141 (1943); Rubber Chem. Tech., Vol. 16, p. 897 
(1943) 

Type of specimen: Molded with fabric backing. 

Size: 4 x 1 x 0.275”. 

Cut: 0.040” deep made with razor blade 

Test temperature: Room and 180°F. 

Speed: About 400 cycles per minute (300 tension, 100 com- 
pression ) 

Cure: Undercure to overcure 

Life ratio: Natural rubber/GR-S 4/1 to perhaps 25/1 

This is ASTM test D430-40 Method C, DuPont belt 
flexing machine except for the thickness of the specimen 
and the cut 
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Method Fa 


Method 2: ASTM D430-40 Method B and D813-44T 
Type of specimen: Molded with groove. 
wmesG2i« Se" ASF, FS ee. Cc 
3/32”. 

Cut: No hole for D430-40, hole completely through with 
0.050” needle for D813-44T. 

Test temperature: As desired. 

Speed : 300 cycles/min. 

Cure: As desired. 


Method 3: Breckley, Rubber Age, Vol. 53, p. 331 (1943) ; Rub- 
ber Chem. Tech., Vol. 16, p. 901 (1943). 
Specimen: Method 2 used except that cut is made with “pin 
tool” 0.025” diameter and 0.050” deep. 
Test temperature: Room to 100°C. 
Cure: Undercure to overcure. 
Data given on the effect of compounding ingredients. 


3%”, R (rad) 
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Fig. | (Continued) 


Method 4: Schwartz, /ndia Rubber World, Vol. 110, p. 412 


(1944) 
Specimen: Method 2 used except for different combinations 
of values for A. B, and ¢ Also, cut is 2 mm. long and is 


made with razor blade parallel to axis of groove 


lest temperature Root 


Method 5: Vanderbilt Rubber Handbook (1942), p. 304 


Specimen Method 4 used | xcept \ { 3A", B 114”, 
and speed 375 cycles/min 
Radius R is given in handbook through error as 1/16’ 


Method 6: Winn and Shelton, /nd. Eng. Chem., Vol. 37, p. 67 
(1945): Rubber Chem. Tech., Vol. 18, p 407 (1945) 
Specimen: Method 2 used except cut consists of “nick 0.035” 


lone” made with automatic lance Also speed is 500 
cycles/min 

lest temperature 0” to BONE 

Cure: Undercure to overcure 


Data given for tests in atmosphere s of air and nitrogen 


Method 7: Unpublished Report of the National Bureau of 
Standards 
Specimen: Method 2 used except that cut is made with needle 
0.025” diameter and speed was 625 cycles/min 
lest temperature Room to 100 ( 
Cure: Undercure to overcure 
Life ratio: Natural rubber/GR-S up to several hundred/] 
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Method 8: Prettyman, /nd. Eng. Chem., Vol. 36, p. 29 (1944); 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Vol. 17, p. 441 (1944) 

[ype of Specimen: Molded 
Size: 14 x 14x 
Cut (if used) : 0.047” deep x 0.2” long 
lest temperature: 45° to 100°C. (due to build up). 
Speed: 1160 cycles/min 
Cure: Undercure to overcure 
Life ratio: Natural rubber/GR-S up to 280/1 
Tests with different degrees of distortion reported 
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Method 9: Vila, /nd. Eng..Chem., Vol. 34, p. 1269 (1942); 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Vol. 16, p. 184 (1943) 
Type of Specimen: Molded with groove 
Size:6x 3x 4” or 1x3 x 3%". 
Cut: Nicks made with razor blade in one or more places 
Test Temperature: Room 
Speed: 300 cycles/min. 
Cure: Range of cures. 
Results: Expressed as mils growth per/1000 cycles 
Test Methods are not of primary consideration in this paper 
It deals principally with the effect of accelerators in GR-S 
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the first part of the test on gravel roads and the latter 
part on paved roads. Small accidental cuts or injuries 
produced on the gravel road have a chance to grow 
during the latter part of the test and may be used as 
a measure of the tendency toward cut-growth. 
Methods of measuring the resistance to flex-cracking 
and to cut-growth in the laboratory were used to seme 
extent previous to the advent of GR-S. For natural 
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rubber, however, these phenomena were not serious 
causes of failure of rubber products. With GR-S, 
the general purpose rubber used in tire treads, means 
of preventing cut-growth or reducing the tendency 
toward cut-growth are major problems. Cut-growth is 
particularly serious in the treads of truck tires. 
Laboratory tests for cut-growth are in most cases 
similar to those used for fatigue or flex-life of natural 
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Fig. | (Continued) 


Method 10: Unpublished Report of the National Bureau of 


Standards. 
Type of specimen: Cut from sheet. 
Size: 5 x 1 x 0.080” (approx.), C = 3%” 


Cut: Cut through with chisel 4%” wide. 

Test temperature: Room to 100°C 

Speed: 625 cycles/min. 

Cure: Undercure to overcure. 

Life ratio: Natural rubber/GR-S 2/1 to 60/1. 

This specimen may be cut from a tensile test sheet. The 
test was adapted from an unpublished report from the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Method 11 


Method 11: The Carbon Reinforcement of (Buna S) GR-S, 
p. 123, published by the Columbian Carbon Company, New 
York (1943). 

Type of specimen) 
Size 
Cut: Started with “sharp scalpel.” 

Test temperature: Room. 

Speed: 375 cycles/min. 

Cure: Undercure to overcure. 

Life ratio: Natural rubber/GR-S = several hundred/1 
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“T-50” specimen used. 
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Method 12 


Method 12: Trepp, Ward, and Chaney, United Gas Improve- 
men Co., unpublished report. 

Type of specimen: Molded. 

Size: 1 x 1 x 2” diam. 

Cut: Knife cut 8 to 9 mm deep. 

Test temperature: Platens heated to 135°F. 

Speed: 10 min. per cycle. 

Cure: Undercure to overcure. 

Life ratio: Natural rubber/GR-S = “very high.” 

This test is referred to as compression tear test for suscepti- 
bility to cut-growth 

Method 13: Fielding, Jnd. Eng. Chem., Vol. 35, p. 1259 (1943) ; 
Rubber Chem. Tech., Vol. 17, p. 398 (1944). 

Specimen: “Ring shaped.” 

Speed: 550 cycles/min. 

Data are given for natural rubber, GR-S, and GR-I under 
different degrees of distortion. Test methods are not of pri- 
mary consideration in this paper. The author suggests 
Method 2 as a successful type of test for cut-growth. 
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rubber, except for the initial cut. Because GR-S as made 
at the present time is so much inferior to natural rub- 
ber in its resistance to cut-growth, precise means of 
measuring the property have been relatively unimpor- 
tant. However, the many new synthetic rubbers which 
are emerging and advances in the art of making GR-S 
make it desirable to standardize procedures used in 
evaluating cut-growth resistance. 

In Fig. 1 the principal ways which have been re- 
ported for measuring cut-growth are described briefly 
and illustrated by sketches. In all cases, with the 
possible exception of Method 12, cut-growth is caused 
by repeated stresses at the ends of the initial cut. 
These stresses are produced by stretching or bending, 
alternated with a reduction or elimination of stretch 
or with compression. 

The conclusions reached by the different methods 
are similar, but when numerical comparisons are made 
between different compounds of GR-S, between dif- 
ferent synthetic rubbers, or between natural and syn- 
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thetic rubbers, wide discrepancies exist. For instance, 
the relative rate of .cut-growth of natural rubber and 
GR-S is given by several authors and listed in the 
figure as the life ratio. The most unfavorable “score” 
for GR-S is several hundred to one. Other figures 
are 60 to 1,4 to 1, and 2 to 1. Probably any of these 
can be justified if the right conditions are selected. 

In Figs. 2 and 3 typical results are given on three 
cures of a GR-S compound tested at four different tem- 
peratures by Methods 10 and 7 respectively. Experi- 
ence indicates that similar results would be expected 
by the other methods outlined in Fig. 1. Different 
lots of GR-S from widely different sources gave simi- 
lar results. 

The cut-growth resistance of undercured GR-S at 
room temperatures is almost as good as that of natural 
rubber. These conditions account for the ratios of 
2 to 1, and 4 to 1. Normal or overcured GR-S at the 
higher temperatures account for the ratios of several 
hundred to one. 
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Taste I[—CompouNp Usep ror Cut-GrowtH TESTS 
[ILLUSTRATED IN FIGURES 2 AND 3. 


Parts by 


Ingredients Weight 
GR-S . 100.0 
Carbon Black (EPC) / : 50.0 
Zinc Oxide ; 5.0 
Softener (BRT No. 7) eR: 5.0 
Sulfur aa 2.0 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 1.5 
Total 163.5 





[t is obvious that no one number can be safely used 
to show the relative cut-growth resistance of different 
rubbers unless the conditions of test are given. It 
would seem logical to base most comparisons on well 
cured compounds tested at a temperature of 75° C. or 
higher in order to bring out cut-growth characteristics 
which show up in service. The compound used for 
cut-growth tests illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3 is shown 
in Table I. 


General Conclusions Based on All Methods 


In spite of the differences in the methods employed 
for measuring cut-growth several general conclusions 
can be drawn from the data available, as follows: 

1. Cut-growth takes place when the portions of the 
rubber at the ends of a cut or injury are subjected 
to tensile stresses. In laboratory tests these stresses 
may be produced either by stretching the specimen or 
by bending or compressing it. One should distinguish 
between crack initiation and crack growth. If the 
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FIG. 2—Cut-growth test of a typical tread compound by 

Method 10. Results show the cycles required for a '/g” cut 

to grow completely across the |” dimension of the specimen. 

Numerals on curves show minutes cure at 292° F. The com- 

pound is shown in Table |. A corresponding natural rubber 

compound withstands 100,000 or more cycles at any of the 
temperatures shown. 
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FIG. 3—Cut-growth test of a typical tread compound by 

Method 7. Results show the cycles required for a hole to 

grow to a cut |!” long. Numerals on curves show minutes 

cure at 292° F. The compound is shown in Table |. A 

corresponding natural rubber compound withstands 100,000 
or more cycles at any of the temperatures shown. 


surface of a GR-S specimen is not marred, the ie 
sistance to cracking may approach that of natural 
rubber, but if the surface is injured the tendency of 
the injury to grow or spread is much greater for 
GR-S than for natural rubber. 

2. The cut-growth resistance of GR-S is affected 
greatly by the state of cure. Undercures have superior 
cut-growth resistance. This same statement might be 
made about natural rubber but the effect is not as 
pronounced. 

3. The cut-growth resistance of GR-S is affected 
greatly by temperature. The resistance to cut-growth, 
for instance, is much less at 75° C. than at 25° C. 

4. Synthetic rubbers which crystallize on stretch- 
ing such as neoprene and butyl have cut-growth re- 
sistance approaching that of natural rubber. The poor 
resistance to cut-growth of GR-S and Buna N has 
been attributed to the fact that they do not crystallize. 
(See reference under Method 13, Fig. 1.) In making 
cut-growth tests of rubbers that do crystallize, the 
severity of the test is increased if the strain in the 
specimen passes through zero during a flexing cycle. 
With rubbers that do not crystallize, such as GR-S, the 
passing through zero strain seems to be of no par- 
ticular significance. 

5. Different carbon blacks, softeners, accelerators, 
etc., have been used with some success in improving 
the resistance of GR-S to cut-growth but compounding 
does not produce outstanding improvements. 


Summary 


Of the several methods described for measuring 
cut-growth, Methods 10 and 11 have the advantage 
that specimens can be cut from sheet material. Method 
8 perhaps reproduces the distortion of tire treads best. 

There seems to be no particular reason for the many 
variations of Method 2, which is an A.S.T.M. standard. 

It is pointed out in several of the references that 
the ability of a rubber to withstand repeated flexing 
should be carefully distinguished from its ability to 
resist cut-growth after a cut is started. 

Tests for cut-growth resistance should extend to 
relatively high temperatures and preferably should 
cover a series of cures. 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN THE PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF RUBBER 


5—The Oxidation of Rubber: A Kinetic Approach 


By J. L. BOLLAND 


British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, Welwyn Garden City, Herts., England 


N examination of the oxidation products obtained 

from a series of simple olefins and rubber itself 

have provided much information as to the course 
the oxidation follows. Two earlier papers (1, 2) in 
the present series have given some account of analytical 
investigations of this nature. The general conclusion 
drawn is that for a range of non-conjugated olefins the 
major site of reactivity is not the double bonds but the 
neighboring (or a-) methylene groups; thus the main 
products in the early stages of oxidation are normally 
a-hydroperoxides. 

The yield of these products does however depend 
markedly on the structure of the olefin: when the oxi- 
dation ef natural rubber is examined (3, 4) it becomes 
apparent that in addition to hydroperoxides, a variety 
of other oxygenated groups are introduced into th: 
hydrocarbon, either independently of the hydroper- 
oxides, or as a result of their farther reactions. On 
the other hand a typical 1-4 diene like ethyl linoleate, 

CH,(CH.).CH = CH—CH.—-CH=CH—(CH:);.COO Et. 
gives quantitative yields of hydroperoxide during the 
early stages of its interaction with molecular oxygen. 
We are therefore justified in representing the complete 
chemistry of this particular system in the very simple 
form 

RH + 0. > ROOH (1) 

(where R refers to the residue obtained by removing 
a hydrogen atom from an a-methylenic group in an 
ethyl linoleate molecule). 

Now this equation is a shorthand expression which 
gives the identity and relative weights of reactants re- 
quired to give the indicated final product. It is not, 
however, to be taken as an indication of the way in 
which the individual molecules of ROOH are formed 
from individual molecules of oxygen and RH. No 
decision as to the mechanism, by which the final result 
expressed by (1) does actually happen, can be made 
on the basis of the analytical approach; we have avail- 
able, however, a method of tackling this particular 
aspect of the problem, known as Kinetic Analysis. It 
is our purpose here to outline its application and indi- 
cate some of the results obtained. 


Thermal Oxidation of Ethyl Linoleate 


In the first instance, we have examined the thermal 
oxidation of ethyl linoleate, in view of the apparent 
Note: This paper is one of a series based on lectures delivered during 
1945-46 by members of the staff of the British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association at Newton Heath Technical School, Manchester, or 
before the Leicester Section of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, or 
under the auspices of the Extra Mural Department of the University 
of Birmingham. 
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simplicity of its chemistry. The general experimental 
method consists of finding a reliable method of measur- 
ing the rate of the reaction to be studied and then de- 
termining the rate over as wide a range of experimental 
conditions as possible. Here the experimental arrange- 
ment is to shake small samples of linoleate in presence 
of oxygen at 35° to 65°C. and measure volumetrically 
the rate at which the oxygen is absorbed. The oxida- 
tion is then found to follow the course indicated in 
Fig. 1. 

Using even the most carefully purified linoleate we 
find a definite initial rate of oxidation, which increases 
linearly with the extent of oxidation or (since in this 
range the yield of hydroperoxide is quantitative) 
linoleate hydroperoxide concentration, [ROOH], until 
about 0.2 molecules oxygen have been absorbed for 
every linoleate molecule originally present; thereafter 
departure from linearity becomes appreciable. This be- 
havior is characteristic of the so-called autocatalytic 
type of reaction, in which the reaction products ac- 
celerate the rate of reaction. We must accordingly 
expect that linoleate hydroperoxide plays an important 
role in the mechanism of the oxidation. 

Other conditions under which the oxidation is car- 
ried out—pressure of oxygen, concentration of linoleate 
and temperature—may be varied one at a time in syste- 
matic fashion, so that finally it is possible to forecast 
what the rate of oxidation will be under any set of 
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conditions of peroxide ([ROOH]) and _ linoleate 
(| RH]) concentrations, oxygen pressure and tempera- 
ture. Thus the rate of oxidation of ethyl linoleate can 
be conveniently expressed by 
C’ [Oz] 
Rate [ROOH] [RH] (2) 
1+ COs] 


where C and C’ are constants which ‘depend only on 
the temperature 

As will appear later, the mechanism of oxidation re 
actions is complex in that it involves a series or chain 
of separate elementary chemical processes, which are 
very closely interlinked one with another: each reaction 
depends on the prior occurrence of an earlier reaction, 
while its occurrence in turn produces the products 
necessary for a third. We may express the rate of 
each elementary reaction in terms of the concentrations 
of the reactants, say A and B, as k [A] |B] where k 
is a characteristic constant normally known as the re- 
action velocity coefficient. It is to be expected that the 
characteristic features of these expressions for the rate 
of the various elementary reactions would each con 
tribute something to the make-up of the relation—like 
equation (2)—which summarizes the kinetic features 
of the complete over-all reaction. 

Inverting the process, it becomes reasonable that 
given such a general rate equation, it should be pos- 
sible to identify some or all of the elementary reactions 
concerned. There is a standard way of carrying out 
this process quantitatively—known as the Stationary 
State Method—for details of which reference is made 
to standard text books on kinetic analysis (5). In the 
case of the oxidation of ethyl linoleate application of 
the method leads to the conclusion that there is only one 
reaction scheme which will lead to an experimental 
rate equation of the form of (2) and at the same time 
be consistent with chemical and spectroscopic evidence 
(6) as to the nature of the hydroperoxide formed. 

rhis unique solution is a reaction of the chain type; 
formally all chain mechanisms include three distinct 
components: (a) initiation or chain-starting, (b) chain 
propagation and (c) chain-termination 


Initiation: In this case the major chain starting re 
action is identified with the thermal decomposition of 
linoleate hydroperoxide molecules, which results in the 
formation of free radicals. The precise way in which 
this occurs has not yet been determined, but we can 
say that the decomposition involves pairs of hydro- 
peroxide molecules and that the important radicals are 
either of the typ k '2.e.. 2 linoleate molecule with 
an a-methylenic hydrogen atom removed) or RO, 
(i.e, an R radical with two oxygen atoms attached 
R-O-O- in the a-methylenic position) 

2ROOH > R— or RO, (R1) 

Chain-Propagation: With the production of such re 
active species a succession of very rapid reactions be 
comes possible : 

R + O, > RO (R2) 

ROs RH — ROOH + R (R3) 

The essential features of these two reactions are that 
they convert one type of radical (or “‘chain carrier’’) 
into the other, and that each pair of reactions has the 
resultant chemical effect 

RH -+- O, — ROOH 
and yet regenerates the original type of radical chain 
carrier. 
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Chain-Termination: Reactions (R2) and (R3) thus 
occur alternately until they are finally brought to a 
stop by some additional (termination) process which 
converts the radicals to products which cannot continue 
the chain propagation processes. In this case chains 
are terminated by interaction between two chain car- 
riers. Of the three possibilities 


R + R—- —->] Stable (R4) 
R t R¢ )e -— > products (RS) 
RO, L ROW— > | (R6) 


reaction (R6) is of overwhelming importance at all 
but very low oxygen pressures. This arises from the 
fact that given equal concentrations of reactants, propa- 
gation reaction (R2) occurs very much more readily 
than (R3) and hence the average life time of an R 
radical is much smaller than that of an RO.— radical. 
The resulting preponderance of RO,—radicals favors 
reaction (R6) to the exclusion of (R4) and even 
(RS)—except when the oxygen pressure (and there- 
fore concentration) is sufficiently low to redress the 
balance and slow down (R2) to a rate comparable 
with that of (R3). 

It is to be stressed that reactions (R2) and (R3) 
alternate on the average about 100 times before the 
oxidation chain is terminated by reaction (R6). This 
implies that the main oxidation product will be that 
resulting from (R2) and (R3)—namely, linoleate 
hydroperoxide—while the products from the initiation 
and termination steps will be formed in relatively trivial 
amounts. 


Initial Stages of Oxidation 


At the commencement of oxidation of peroxide-free 
ethyl linoleate, peroxide decomposition is not the main 
chain-starting process; so long as the peroxide content 
remains small the majority of the chains are started by 
direct interaction between oxygen and the olefin, though 
the propagation and termination steps remain just as 
before. Kinetic measurements on which these findings 
are based do not allow identification of the chemis- 
try of the reaction; only two possibilities are, however, 
apparent: 

O, + CH:;—CH=—CH—CHs 
— —CH:—-CH—CH—CH (R8) 
O—O 


— —CH.-—CH—CH—CH (R9) 
| OOH 


In each case two radical ends are formed which corre 
spond, at least formally, to RO,— and R—. As oxida- 
tion proceeds and the peroxide concentration rises, the 
initiation step (R1) becomes of greater relative im- 
portance, and the autocatalytic nature of the oxidation 
becomes inevitable. 


Oxidation of Other Olefins 


Having established in detail the oxidation mechanism 
for an olefin, which behaves in a straightforward man- 
ner, the next step is to enquire to what extent these 
characteristics appear in the oxidation of olefins in 
general, with however particular reference to that of 
polyisoprenic systems. 

Examination of the thermal oxidation of methyl 
oleate—taken as a convenient example of a mono-olefin 
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shows that the mechanism is precisely similar to that 
for ethyl linoleate. An important quantitative dif- 
ference may however be noted: the reaction RO,— 
t+ RH — ROOH + R— occurs much more easily if 
RH represents ethyl linoleate rather than methy] oleate. 
This arises from the fact that in the former case the 
R— radical produced by the reaction is much more 
stable (and therefore introduces additional ‘driving 
force’ to the reaction) than the corresponding oleate 
radical, in virtue of its much greater resonance 
energy.* As this difference leads to a chain length 
about ten times smaller for oleate than for linoleate 
(under identical conditions of chain initiation) it is 
obvious that the resonance possibilities of the R— radi- 
cal is a factor of some importance in the rate of olefinic 
oxidation in general. 

In passing to a polyisoprene two fresh structural 
features are introduced: the double bonds are now dis- 
posed differently (with two methylene groups separat- 
ing neighboring double bonds) and each double bond 
is now tri- instead of di-substituted. It is to be ex- 
pected that these two structural factors will have some 
influence on the characteristics of oxidation. Squalene, 
which is essentially a six-membered polyisoprene, 
serves as a suitable example for experimental study : 


CHs CHs 


H (CH:—C=CH—CHs2)s—(CH:—CH=C—CHs); H. 


It may be shown by kinetic methods that formally 
the propagation and termination reactions in this case 
also are represented by reactions (R2)—(R6); thus 
reaction (R2) still involves an oxygen molecule and a 
radical of type R— (i.e., with the free valence on a car- 
bon atom) and reaction (R3) an olefin molecule and a 
radical of type R-O-O-. 

Examination of the oxidation products, however, 


* Bateman has discussed this effect in his contribution to the present 


es 


shows at once that chemically reactions (R2) and (R3) 
—which once again determine the identity of about 
99% of the products, since the chain length is again 
of the order of 100—must show important differences 
from the formulation for the linoleate case, where the 
site of reactivity was invariably at the a-methylenic 
groups. i : 

Thus it is found that even from the early stages of 
oxidation only some 50% of thé oxygen reacted is in 
the form of hydroperoxide. The possibility that intra- 
or intermolecular bridge-type peroxides—which are not 
sensitive to the analytical reagents for hydroperoxides 
—account for the remainder of the combined oxygen 
has been suggested (8). 

This situation exemplifies the limitations to the use 
of kinetic analysis: it is normally possible to identify 
the general form of each elementary reaction and to de- 
cide what “finished” molecules (e.g., O. and RH) are 
taking part, but in order to assign structures to the 
transient species involved (such as radicals), and to 
fill in the chemical details of the path each reaction 
follows, it is necessary to take into account all avail- 
able inforniation as to the chemical identity of the final 
reaction products. The kinetic and analytical ap- 
proaches to the problem are thus quite complementary ; 
a well-balanced enquiry into the course of any reaction 
must therefore include investigations of both’ types. 
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Protection of Workers from Organic Solvents 


LTHOUGH most workers will not knowingly drink 

an organic solvent, protection from this possible 
hazard should be a plank in industrial safety platforms. 
For when solvents are taken internally, they may 
cause permanent damage to tissues and organs and, 
in severe cases, death may result. 

Solvents may be swallowed by intent or by accident. 
The story is told of a worker who heard someone 
describe a certain solvent as being “toxic.” The term 
sounded ee asantly similar to “intoxicating” whereupon 
the man decided he would sample the liquid, which 
he did with fatal results. If a worker is informed that 
swallowing chemicals is dangerous and that solvents 
are no exception to this rule, it is not likely that he 
will deliberately violate it. 

Accidents, however, can arise from a number of 
circumstances. A case in point is that of a carpenter 
who was quietly drinking liquor in the dark. When he 
reached for the liquor bottle, after having set it down 
on a table, his fingers closed about a bottle of solvent 
placed on the same table. He drank some and died in 
about ten days. In another instance, a man came into 
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a shop to see a pail of liquid, which he thought was 
water, standing open on a bench. He swallowed a dip- 
perful before he realized it tasted peculiar. Fortun- 
ately, he immediately vomited and was none the worse 
for his experience. 

All vessels or containers of solvent should be clearly 
marked and they should be kept out of reach of visitors 
and workers from other departments who may be pass 
ing through rooms in which solvent operations are 
performed. When not in use, containers of - solvents 
should be properly stored. 

A doctor should be called at once if anyone swal- 
lows a solvent, even if no symptoms of discomfort 
or poisoning are immediately evident. Solvents may 
have a delayed effect. First aid measures are limited 
to inducing vomiting, so as to remove the solvent from 
the body. Some common emetics aré mustard water, 
lukewarm salty water, and soapy water. While waiting 
for the arrival of the doctor, the accident victim should 
lie quiet in a well ventilated atmosphere. 


Safety Research Institute 








New Voit Rubber Production Set-Up 
Utilizes Radiant Drying Apparatus 


kW equipment fot drying and curing rubber-covered 

athletic equipment on a continuous, production line 

basis, has now been installed at the plant of the 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. The equipment will be used 
in processing the rubber bladders and coverings which 
are used in the company’s line of footballs, basket 
balls, and other balls which require rubber bladders. 

The equipment, which was specially designed, was 
developed and installed under the supervision of the 
Research Department of Voit Rubber. Radically new 
in design, the unit is equipped with a radiant drying 
furnace section which utilizes 90 all-ceramic cup 
burners and burns a mixture of accurately proportioned 
gas and air 

The equipment was cle signed to fulfill the need for 
speedier production, to conserve already _ restricted 
plant floor space, and for economy of operation. The 
new furnace unit which has filled this triple need 
functions as a single piece of equipment made up of 
four essential sections: Conveyors, Radiant drying 
section, Convection curing section, and Forced-air 
cooling section 

Two types of conveyors are used roller and zig 
zag. Two sections of conventional roller-type conveyors 





FIG. 1—Molds are automatically picked up from a 

roller conveyor and carried through the radiant dry- 

ing section by a zig-zag overhead conveyor. A mold 

can be seen entering the radiant drying section at 
top center : , 
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By R. D. HOLMAN 


Research Engineer, 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 
Los Angeles, California 





FIG. 2—View of the gas-air com- 

bustion controller which supplies 

accurately-proportioned gas-air 

fuel mixture to the radiant firing 
chamber 


are used for loading and unloading the molds. The 
bladders in freshly loaded molds are inflated to 50 Ibs. 
pressure and the molds placed on one section of the 
roller conveyor (Fig. 1) which automatically lifts 
and attaches the mold to an overhead zig-zag conveyor 
which carries it up and through the radiant drying 
section which is suspended from the ceiling. This same 
conveyor then transports the molds through the con- 
vection curing section. Emerging from the curing sec- 
tion, molds continue on to the forced-air cooling, or 
quench, section and finally complete the cycle by being 
transferred to the second section of roller conveyor 
which automatically lifts and detaches them from the 
overhead line. 


Speed of Conveyor Adjustable 


An automatic fuel shut-off is geared te the speed 
of the overhead conveyor ; in case of mechanical failure 
or slow-down of the conveyor, fuel is instantly cut 
off. The entire 150 feet of overhead conveyor can be 
adjusted to travel at speeds ranging from three to nine 
feet per minute. 
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The radiant drying section has two basic parts, the 
first of these being a gas combustion controller ( Fig. 2) 
which accurately proportions a definite air ratio with 
natural gas before delivering it to the burning chamber 
This combustion controller draws fresh air from the 
atmosphere and gas directly from the main through 
proportioning valves that are adjusted to give the per- 
fect mixture. A compressor boosts up the pressure 
of this mixture, then forces it to the burning chamber. 


Construction of Drying Chamber 


The radiant drying chamber, or furnace, itself, is 
a battery of ninety individually controlled, all-ceramic 
cup burners (Fig. 3). Five banks of eighteen burners 
each form a circular tunnel through which the molds 
carrying the bladders are channeled. Molds are in this 
drying chamber for approximately 48 seconds. The 
temperature maintained within the chamber is approxi 
mately 570° F. 

The problem of burners which could be brought to 
this temperature almost instantly was solved by using 
specially designed all-ceramic burners. With burners 
of this type it is possible to get large heat releases in 
small burner concavities, in a minimum time, by 
utilizing the insulation and refractory quality of cer- 
amics. These burners make possible the use of the 
carbureted gas-air mixture at higher than normal tem 
peratures and when heated to incandescence, give oft 
even, blast-free, radiant heat. The almost instantaneous 
heat which these burners give off eliminates the neces- 
sity for any pre-heating or warm-up period. 

Each of the five banks of eighteen burners is lighted 
by an individually controlled, stainless steel, pilot bar 
burner, connected with a single bunsen burner at one 
end of the chamber and a Flame-O-Trole at the other. 
Molds rotate constantly while passing through the 





FIG. 3—Burner arrangement of 
one bank of the gas-fired radiant 
heating chamber. There are ninety 
all-ceramic cup burners arranged in 
five banks of 18 burners each. 
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FIG, 4—The overhead conveyor returns 
molds to a roller conveyor where they 
are automatically lifted off and made 
ready for reloading. The specially-de- 
signed molds weigh approximately 8 
pounds and are made of 16-gauge steel 


radiant heat zone by a rack and pinion which is forced 
against a guide rail. 

After emerging from the radiant zone the conveyor 
carrying the molds drops about four and one-half feet 
to enter the convection curing section. Heat for this 
convection zone is produced by drawing of. products of 
combustion and xecess heat from a radiant firing cham- 
ber by means of a slight, partial vacuum, channeling 
it to a tempering chamber where it is mixed with clear 
air, re-heated and forced into the convection furnace 
section. Temperature in this section is kept at approxi- 
mately 350° F. Molds are subjected to this temperature 
for about ten minutes. Function of this convection 
section is to allow rubber within the molds to cure 
under controlled temperatures, 

The fourth component of this production-line dry- 
ing equipment is a cooling chamber. A fan draws 
fresh air from the atmosphere and circulates it through- 
out the cooling zone. Molds progress through this 
section in approximately ten minutes. Purpose of the 
cool air “quench” is to keep the air pressure within 
the bladder constant thus minimizing the possibility of 
blisters, due to liberated gases when chemical changes 
take place in the rubber itself. This air quench also 
cools molds so that the operators can immediately 
handle and reload them. Leaving the cooling section 
the molds return to the operator ( Fig. 4), are reloaded 
and begin the complete drying, curing and cooling 
cycle again. 

Briefly, the outstanding advantages of this equipment 
can be summarized as follows: 

(1) A saving in valuable factory floor space is 
effected since the entire drying, curing and cooling 
sections, plus the complete conveyor system, occupy 
only eighty-three square feet of floor space (Fig. 5). 

(2) The entire operation is completely automatic 
which eliminates much of the need for skilled work- 
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men and iy. ein but two men to keep a steady flow 
of work in progress. 

(3.) Ww ith this new gas equipment it is now possible 
to have both drying and curing done on a continuous 
line basis while maintaining a production of five thous 
and pieces per eight hour shift. 

(4.) Since molds are cool when returned for reload- 
ing, rejects have been greatly reduced because chemical 
changes in the rubber itself now take place under 
controlled temperatures which minimizes the chances 
for blisters to form 

(5.) Fuel costs have proved exceptionally low, cost- 
ing but ten cents per hour of operation. 

Although the company now has a tremendous back 
log of orders, the management realizes that business 
will return to a competitive basis. To meet this future 
challenge, Voit Rubber is arming its plant with new 
equipment, and applying many recently developed tech- 
niques and methods to all production problems. The 
company is sparing no effort or expense to maintain 
its established leadership in the rubber sporting goods 
field. 





FIG. 5 
stallation. 


Over-all view of the new Voit Rubber in- 
At the upper left molds can be seen enter- 
ing the radiant heating section. The control board 
is also visible in the background. 





Use of Lignin for the Reinforcement of Rubber 


p' VELOPMENT of new lightweight rubbers as 
tough and strong as heavier types by using lignin, 
the waste material of the paper industry, as a rein 
forcing pigment, and the production of bright-colored 
rubber articles as durable as those of black rubber by 
utilizing the same material, was covered in a paper 
entitled “Lignin for Reinforcing Rubber,” delivered 
before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., at 
the meeting held in Chicago last September. In a new 
process described in the paper, lignin is mixed with 
either natural or synthetic rubber in latex form so that 
it is coprecipitated or coagulated with the rubber, form 
ing a material ready for processing. A comprehensive 
abstract of the paper, presented by J. J. Keilen and 
A. Pollak, of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Charleston, S. C., follows herewith: 

Rubber strengthened and toughened with 
lignin reveal unusual properties. One of these is light 
weight. Lignin is only 72 percent as heavy as carbon 
black, the pigment most widely used for reinforcing 
rubber. Used in rubber tires, lignin could save ap- 
proximately seven percent of the weight of the tire. 
In other rubber goods where more pigments, heavier 
than carbon black, are used, the saving in weight is 
considerably more Thus. shor soles or heels are 35 
percent lighter when lignin is used. 

Lignin also offers another advantage, long sought 
by the rubber industry—light, bright-colored articles 
that are as tough and strong as those of black rubber 
Light colors are possible because lignin has itself a 
comparatively weak tinting power. Its natural dark 
brown color fades out on blending with minor propor- 
tions of white pigments and colors. The small amounts 
used do not impair the strength or toughness of the 
rubber except where near-white shades are desired. 

Lignon-reinforced rubbers also provide advantages 
to the rubber converter. One of the most expensive 
operations in converting raw rubber to the finished 
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article is the milling process. This involves the so 
called breakdown of the rubber and the incorporation 
of reinforcing pigment. Lignin-coprecipitated rubber 
requires only one-fifth the breakdown time and_ the 
time for mixing pigment is eliminated entirely. 

Lignin can serve a dual role in coprecipitation proc 
esses for other reinforcing pigments. It may be modi- 
fied to act as a dispersing agent for other pigments to 
prepare them for coprecipitation. The development of 
otherwise desirable coprecipitation processes has been 
held up for lack of a suitable dispersing agent. Here 
tofore, the difficulty has been that pigments required 
considerable amounts of dispersants. Aside from their 
high cost, their presence interfered with the copre- 
cipitation, and residual quantities in the resulting rub 
ber impaired its quality. The use of lignin as dis 
persant has the considerable merit that it actually aids 
coprecipitation and that after coprecipitation the lignin 
remains to act aS a reinforcing pigment. 

This process of reinforcing with lignin can be ap 
plied to any rubber which occurs in latex form. Latex 
is an emulsion of tiny globules of rubber in a watery 
fluid. Natural rubber originates as a sap from rubber 
trees and this is also a latex. Solid rubber is made by 
consolidating the globules in latex, usually by chemical 
treatments. In using lignin an alkaline solution ts 
first made and this is then mixed with latex in the de- 
sired proportions. The lignin and rubber are then pre 
cipitated together. This coprecipitate, or crumb, is then 
filtered and dried. The principal change in equipment 
over that now in use is the type of filters. When suit 
able filters are installed, their use also offers other 
manufacturing advantages. 

The tensile strength of lignin-reinforced rubber com 
pares favorably with that of rubbers containing the 
best reinforcing pigments known. At loadings higher 
than normal lignin provides higher tensile \strengths 
than any other material tested. 
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A THIS is being written 
legislative action is 


Pending 
Legislation 


pending on the fate of con- 
trols over the rubber manu- 
facturing industry and that 
of the importation of natural rubber. Hearings have 
already been held on two bills proposed in the House 
of Representatives and another has been introduced in 
the Senate. The two House measures are the Arends 
Bill and the Crawford Bill, the major difference be- 
tween them being that the former asks for continua- 
tion of controls beyond March 31 on both allocation 
ind public purchase of rubber, while the latter would 
extend allocation controls only, thus opening a free 
market on rubber purchases. The Senate bill would 
extend all controls until June 30 of this year. 

At this stage it seems quite likely that the Crawford 
Bill will be reported out favorably to the House by the 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee which conducted the public hearings, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Members of the subcommittee 
ire wrestling with the problem whether specification 
controls on rubber usage will be sufficient to sustain 
the synthetic rubber industry or whether imported 
stocks should be allocated among users until long-term 
legislation is finally adopted. The term “allocations” 
is understood to be bothering some of these legislators, 
and meetings are currently being held with represen 
tatives of various government agencies to iron out the 
difficulties and determine proper precautions to protect 
both the small and large rubber manufacturers. 

The effect of the Crawford Bill would be to end ex 
clusive public purchase of natural rubber on March 
31 but would keep in force an allocation (and speci- 
fication) system until permanent rubber legislation is 
enacted. Such legislation is of course, in turn, de- 
pendent upon the adoption of a national rubber policy, 
particularly where the synthetic rubber plants are cen 
cerned. That this situation is occupying the attention 
of the White House was recently indicated by Rep 
resentative Sam Rayburn, Democrat minority leader 


in the House, who further stated that a special message 


on the subject would be presented to Congress by 
President Truman shortly. Mr. Truman, incidentally. 
recently stated that the maintenance of synthetic rub- 
ber plants in a standby condition was essential to na- 


tional security. 


The present situation, however, is still intense, in 
sofar as the rubber manufacturing industry is con- 
cerned. In the Senate, an early study is expected to 
be made of the bill introduced by Senator Bricker to 
continue all rubber controls until June 30. With time 
running short, however, the Senate may go along with 
the Crawford Bill, if it is approved by the House. 
However, a Senate move to amend the Crawford Bill, 
or efforts to press for the Bricker Bill, might easily 
postpone action until after March 31, with the result 
that conditions in the industry would be most unstable 
for a short period. Unless extended, allocation con- 
trols would automatically end on March 31. The pub- 
lic purchase program, on the other hand, under pres- 
ent statutes, could continue until June 30. Which? 
Or What? 


EVERAL weeks ago the 
Industry-Wide U. S. Rubber Company 
+ entered into a company 
Bargaining wide agreement with the 
United Rubber Workers of 
America (CIO). In more recent weeks, a similar con 
tract was negotiated between the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and the rubber union. Because of these 
two contracts, and the wide publicity given to them, 
many people seem to believe that the rubber industry 
is engaged in industry - wide collective bargaining. 
There is no truth in any such belief. The contract be 
tween U. S. Rubber and the union, for example, is 
company-wide only to the extent that it applies to those 
plants where the union already held exclusive repre 
sentation rights and under its terms supplementary 
agreements are to be locally negotiated on many mat- 
ters specifically left to such determination. This is 
far from “industry-wide bargaining” and, according 
to Cyrus S. Ching, director of industrial relations of 
U. S. Rubber, simply “betters the prospect for con 
tinuing industrial peace without sacrificing funda 
mental rights of management, employee, or public.”’ 
For a discussion of the pros and cons of industry 
wide bargaining itself, we refer our readers to the 
speech made by Mr. Ching at the Conference of the 
American Management Association held in Chicago on 
February 26. 
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PUBLIC HEARINGS ON RUBBER LEGISLATION 
HIGHLITE DIFFERENCES OF TRADE OPINION 


[FFERENCES within the rubber industry with regard to either con- 
tinued public purchase of natural rubber or an immediate return to free 
trading were brought politely but sharply into the open late last month, 
the occasion being public hearings held on February 26 and 27 by a 


subcommittee of the House Armed 


Services Committee at Washington, 


D. C. The hearings were held on two pending bills before the House 


the Arends Bill (H. J. Res. 77), 


which proposes the extension of both 


purchase and allocation controls, and the Crawford Bill (H. J. Res. 118), 
which calls for the extension of allocation controls only. Unless some 
legislation is enacted before March 31, public purchase of natural rubber 
will probably end. Such public purchase could be continued until June 30 
under the statute which empowers the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but government authorities see no point in continuing such purchase if 
allocation control expires \uthority over allocation control is contained 
in the Second War Powers Act, which expires on March 31. The public 
purchase program would also end on March 31 if the Crawford Bill is 
enacted and subsequently approved by the Senate. A joint resolution, 
marking the first rubber legislation submitted to the upper chamber, was 
introduced in the Senate on February 28. Senators Bricker (Ohio), Cain 
(Washington), and Robertson (Virginia), all members of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, proposed that all governmental controls 
over rubber be continued until the end of the fiscal year, namely, June 30. 


Details concerning the Arends Bill 
were published in our last issue. The 
main provisions of the Crawford Bill, 
introduced as a joint resolution on Feb 
ruary 10, include: (1) The maintenance 
of an adequate synthetic rubber industry 
in the United States in the interests of 
national security; (2) A complete study 
of the synthetic rubber situation with the 
view of accomplishing this purpose, and 
(3) The temporary continuation of the 


controls authorized in the Second War 


Powers Act which may be necessary in 


the interests of national security, except 


import control of natural rubber 


Majority Sentiment Expressed 


Numerous Witnesses, presenti 
sides of the argument on the purchase 
natural rubber, testified during the tw 
lay public hearing at Washington. Cor 
tending that despite an apparent return 
to a free market both British and Dutcl 
rubber producers are still under strict 
government control, W. S. Richardson, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., urged that existing rubber controls 
be continued “as a package” rather than 
partially, pointing out that since the pres 
ent combination (public purchase and al 
location) had worked so smoothly in 
wartime it should not be disrupted now 

Indicating that he was voicing the 
opinion of the majority of the rubber 
manufacturing industry, Mr. Richardson 
warned that sudden partial ending of 
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controls, meaning elimination of the pur 
chase power, might produce a “deplor 
able situation.” In such case, he pointed 
out, smaller manufacturers might be 
squeezed in the scramble for natural 
rubber and, also, the future of the svn 
thetic rubber industry might be seriously 
impaired 

Other witnesses urging extension of 
government purchase of rubber included 
Robert S. Wils« n, vi 
Goodyear Tire & Ru 
Tisdale, vice-president of the U. S. Rub 
ber Co., and Harry P. Schrank, vice 


e president of the 
bher (o., lreorge 


president of the Seiberling Rubber Co 
In addition to urging that Congress per 
mit exclusive public purchase until at 
this year, Mr. Wil 


son also urged that specifications be wid 


least September 30 


ened to permit the use of at least 60% 


of natural rubber in finished products i 
stead of the present 42% now consumed 
in tires and other products 

Summation of Majority Sentiment 

Basically, the arguments presented by 
those in favor of continued public pur 
chase of rubber were along the follow 
ing lines 

1. With a potential demand greater 
than available supply, economic forces 
will come into play which will delay and 
hold back rubber for this country. Un- 
stable price conditions during a period of 


short supply encourage traders and pro- 
ducers to hold back shipments for higher 
prices thereby upsetting the flow of rub- 
ber or making it an intermittent process. 

2. This will prevent a steady flow 
which can be had if the present situa- 
tion is not disturbed. We then will have 
to hold up on continued improvements in 
quality of product by gradual revisions 
in specifications under R-1 because of 
the break in the flow of rubber 

3. The world market is not a free one 
but a controlled one. The Netherlands 
Government is the only seller from their 
Colonial areas in a position to sell. The 
British area is under a rigid exchange 
control set of regulations. These regu- 
lations are supported by British pro- 
ducers which in effect sets up a sellers’ 
cartel. The majority opinion believes 
the public purchase program is the only 
one capable of assuring the United States 
receiving its share of available supplies 
Government buying is the medium to deal 
with Government selling 

4. With the shortage of natural the in- 
dustry must use synthetic to make up the 
deficit. The Congress must finally de- 
termine what is to be kept of the syn- 
thetic industry in the national interest 
To operate it while Congress deliberates 
means there must be ‘some orderly pro- 
gram of manufacture to keep any sem- 
blance of sound costs of production. The 
Rubber Reserve must in advance con- 
tract for their supplies of Butylenes, Bu- 
tane and other raw materials for Buta- 
diene and must have some program as to 
time and quantity. The majority of the 
Industry Advisory Committee are whole- 
heartedly behind the Administration and 
want this done 

5. Permitting so-called free buying will 
cause individual companies to endeavor 
to buy natural rubber, then apply by ap- 
peal to have specifications opened to per- 
mit its use. Competitors must then im- 
mediately endeavor to get more natural so 
they may do likewise. Since we know 
there is only so much available—no net 
good to the United States consumers can 
come from such unnecessary activities 
The same thing is now being done under 
a most excellent and equitable plan fol- 
lowed by the Rubber Division of O.T.C 
Small companies are being more than 
fairly handled and better so than they 
would fare under so-called free buying 
The same supply is all there is available 

6. Pressure is now being exerted by 
foreign countries to permit manufactured 
materials made of all natural rubber to 
be imported into the United States while 
we must remain at about 42% of natural 
usage. Only an orderly flow of natural 
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to us will permit the goal of % natural— 
1% synthetic to be approached while we 
await Congressional action on the syn- 
thetic industry. Currently we are at a 
disadvantage in export against articles 
made of all natural rubber. 

7. The maintenance of the flow which 
is needed for natural rubber plus syn- 
thetic is maintaining our great industry 
at full production to the advantage of 
our citizens and our greatest customer 
the automotive industry. 

8. The Industry Advisory Committee 
believes its request for temporary con- 
tinuance of public purchasing of natural 
rubber is the surest way to keep up or- 
derly reconversion, assure a steady and 
increasing flow of natural rubber and the 
operation of the synthetic facilities pend- 
ing Congressional action. The rubber 
industry is not asking for and does not 
want a subsidy on its natural rubber re 
quirements. 

Urge Immediate Open Market 

The majority of the witnesses appear- 
ing before the House Subcommittee, rep 
resenting the so-called minority voice of 
the industry, favored return to an open 
market on rubber on April 1. These 
witnesses, like those urging continued 
public purchase, concurred in backing ex- 
tended allocation powers to assure con- 
tinued use of the war-built synthetic rub 
ber industry for national security reasons. 
All witnesses emphatically endorsed the 
building up of a strategic natural rubber 
stockpile. 

Heading the witnesses for an immedi- 
ate return to free trading was Harvey 
Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Mr. Firestone argued that 
since the British and Dutch had lifted 
wartime restrictions on rubber traders 
there was no basic reason for the United 
States government to continue its buying 
monopoly, and claimed that manufactur- 
ers could do as well as the government in 
purchasing rubber in the world market 
Under questioning, he stated that he 
thought the other members of the “Big 
Four” were opposed to free trading at 
present because they believed it would 
lead to a price increase 

Pointing out that there was no “reason- 
able justification” for the continuation of 
exclusive government purchase of rub- 
ber, the Firestone executive added that 
“such a continuation might be construed 
as a buyer’s cartel and place the United 
States in a very inconsistent position to 
oppose any future scheme to artificially 
control price through the restriction of 
the production of natural rubber on the 
part of the producers.” 

Administration officials also urged end 
of government purchasing of rubber. 
Secretary of War. Patterson sent a mes- 
sage to the hearings in which he stated 
that “exclusive public purchase is no 


longer necessary for national security.” 
The message added that in the opinion of 
the War Department the continued al- 
location provisions are ample from the 
security viewpoint. 

A representative of the Navy Depart- 
ment, appearing at the hearing, went a 
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step further and said that dependence of 
rubber manufacturers on government 
buying may be inimical to the national in- 
terest, because the government is not ac- 
cumulating any rubber for its own stra- 
tegic stockpile. He also stated that there 
is no natural rubber in the stockpile at 
present, while Rubber Reserve stocks on 
hand. amount to only some 200,000 tons. 
He urged that private traders take over 
the importing job and that Rubber Re- 
serve limit its buying to stockpile re- 
quirements. 

The State Department submitted a let- 
ter to the hearings indicating that an 
extension of public purchase is unneces- 


sary. It said continuation of such buy- 
ing “may raise difficult problems with 
other countries inasmuch as _ private 


traders of other nations are permitted to 
buy natural rubber.” The State De- 
partment gave its endorsement to the 
Crawford Bill. 

The Department said there is no truth 
to charges that the British and Dutch 
Governments are secretly maintaining 
cartel arrangements designed to set up 
“sellers market” or that either Govern- 
ment is doing this individually. The 
British Government has given the United 
States assurances to this effect within 
the last few days, the Department said 
3ritain, it was pointed out, does maintain 
some control through its exchange regu- 
lations but these are not intended to in- 
fluence price or restrict the sale of rub- 
ber. 

Some Additional Testimony 

Other witnesses appearing in favor of 
resumption of free trading included Alan 
Grant, vice-president of the Charles T. 
Wilson Co. and former president of the 
Rubber Development Corp., and Thomas 
Robins, Jr., president of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc. The latter said his company “sees 
absolutely no justification for continued 
government buying” and added that “for- 
eign rubber users have outbid our gov- 
ernment for rubber known to be avail- 
able.” 

Mr. Robins also suggested that the 
Crawford Bill be amended to limit its 
allocation authority. As the bill now 
stands, according to Mr. Robins, it could 
be construed as providing for allocation 
of imported stocks between manufactur- 
ers, and he urged that it be more clearly 
defined to limit “allocation controls” to 
mere specification controls over individual 
rubber products, as now exercised by 
Rubber Order R-1. He also asked that 
some import controls be imposed to pre- 
vent an influx of foreign-made products 
that contain lesser percentages of syn- 
thetic and higher percentages of natural 
rubber. 

Representative Crawford, appearing in 
defense of his own bill, told the subcom- 
mittee that the RFC has “failed at buy 
ing rubber” because private traders of 
other nations are outbidding the United 
States, with the result that high quality 
natural rubber is going to other nations 
while lower grades are being sold to the 
United States. Moreover, he warned 
that the public purchase program can be 


“very harmful” because the RFC, after 
acquiring substantial quantities of rubber, 
might be faced with a decline in world 
rubber prices, a loss which the govern- 
ment would have to absorb. 

In addition to the numerous witnesses 
appearing during the two-day hearing in 
Washington, several other interesting re- 
actions should be noted. On February 
26, the first day of the hearing, Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, Democrat minor 
ity leader in the House, announced that 
recommendations of President Truman 
for the future of the nation’s synthetic 
rubber plans will be outlined to Congress 
soon in a special message. The problem, 
he added, is now under consideration at 
the White House. On February 13 Pres 
ident Truman, when questioned about 
details he has in mind on this subject, 
stated that maintenance of standby syn- 
thetic rubber plants “is essential to the 
nation’s future security.” 

In a statement issued on February 17, 
the Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., announced that it whole- 
heartedly supports the Crawford resolu- 
tion. It again emphasized its position to 
the effect that the government should 
take all steps necessary to insure the con- 
tinuation Of the synthetic rubber indus- 
try, and the production and use of an 
amount of synthetic rubber annually 
which will satisfy the requirements of 
national security, together with the main- 
tenance of an adequate stockpile of nat- 
ural rubber as provided for by the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Stock Piling Act. The 
statement indicated that in the Associa 
tion’s belief the restrictions on the pur- 
chase and import of natural rubber are 
no longer necessary. 

In a statement made in New York on 
February 25, John L. Collyer, president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., emphasized 
his company’s stand for the continuation 
of present government controls on nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber and said that 
a sound long range synthetic rubber pro- 
gram should be established by adequate 
legislation before any basic change is 
made ‘n existing rubber programs. 


Production of Natural Rubber 


According to the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, production of rubber in 
the Malayan Union during December, 
1946, amounted to 53,349 long tons, as 
compared with 52,562 in November and 
47,193 in October. Stocks on hand at 
the year-end were reported at 148,711 
long tons. Total exports of rubber and 
latex from Malaya in December amount- 
ed to 69,163 tons, of which 43,061 tons 
were shipped to the United States. The 
same source indicated that exports from 
Indochina during 1946, including Decem- 
ber shipments of 14,482 tons, amounted to 
135,449 tons. Total new production dur- 
ing 1946, however, was said to have been 
less than 20,000 tons. Liberia was re- 
ported to have shipped a record 20,655 
long tons of rubber to the United States 
during 1946, of which 6,790 tons were 
rubber latex. 
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PRODUCTION OF TIRES IN 1946 
ESTABLISHES ALL-TIME RECORD 


[he American tire industry established 
an all-time record of 66,734,441 passenger 
car and motorcycle tires in 1946, ac- 
cording to a report released recently by 
the Civilian Production Administration 
This was an increase of 136% over the 
28,292,112 units produced in 1945, and 
surpassed by more than 15,000,000 the 
pre-war record of 51,000,000 passenger 
car and motorcycle tires achieved in 
1940 4 total of 19,030,059 passenger 
car and motorcycle tires were manufac 
tured in the fourth quarter of 1946 
Previous peak production was 16,651,169 


units in the third quarter of the same 
year 

The 15,837,039 truck and bus tires pro 
duced in 1946 were 3% less than the 
record of 16,354,445 units built in 1945 
which saw the peak of miiltary demand 
rhis increase was due to the fact that 
the wartime backlog and current demand 
for large truck and bus tires had been 
fairly well met by the middle of 1946, 
W. lames Sears, director of the CPA 
Rubber Division pointed out 


rubber manufacturers concentrated on 


Thereafter, 


passenger car and small truck tires 

Along with the high rate of passenger 
car and motorcvele ire production, the 
industry was able to build 4,811,814 trac 
tor and implement tires in 1946, an in 
crease of 79% over 1945 production. Bi 
cycle tire production was 9,061,296 units 
in 1946, an increase of 79% over 1945 
Demand for airplane tires dropped 
sharply in 1946 and only 258,739 units 
were produced, a decrease of 68% from 
1945 production. Likewise, the demand 
for camelback dropped in 1946 so that 
production of 76,246 long tons was suf 
ficient to meet requirements. This was 
a 44% decrease from the 1945 production 
level 

According to Mr. Sears, the rubber 
manufacturing industry, during the 
fourth quarter of 1946, apparently ran 
at full capacity for peacetime operation 
of peacetime facilities. The backlog and 
current demand for passenger car tires 
has been fairly well satisfied Although 
it may not be possible for the motorist 
to buy the brand of tire he wants the 
moment he wants it, he can always find 
a tire to fit his car when he needs it 

The industry has scheduled an all 
out production rate for the first quarter 
of 1947. If the record production level 
of the fourth quarter of 1946 can be 
maintained, the distributing pipelines of 
the tire industry will be reasonably well 
filled to supply the motorist with the 
tires he will need for his 1947 driving 

As more new automobiles and other 
rubber-tired vehicles are produced, Mr. 
Sears declared, more tires will be re- 
quired for original equipment, so that it 
is doubtful that the record number of 
civilian replacement passenger car and 
motorcycle tires provided in 1946, a total 
of 54,791,657 units, will be available for 
replacement in 1947 

Tables of production and civilian re- 
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Coming Events 


Mar. 17-19. N.A.W.M.D. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 20. Northern California Rubber 
Group, Angelo’s Restaurant, Emery- 
ville, Calif 

Mar. 21. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, III 

Apr. 1. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mavfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 

Apr. 9-11. S.A.E. National Aero- 
nautical Meeting, Hotel New York 
er, New York City 

Apr. 11. New York Rubber Group, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City 

Apr. 14-18. A.C.S., 1llth Meeting, At 
lantic City, N. J 

Apr. 22. Buffalo Rubber Group. Joint 
Meeting with Ontario Rubber Group 
Hotel Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont 

May 9. Akron Rubber Group, Hotel 
Mayflower, Akron, Ohio 

May 9. Chicago Rubber Group, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, III 

May 9. Connecticut Rubber Group 

May 16. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, De 
troit, Mich 

May 26-28. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

June 16-19. A.S.M.E. Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Il] 

June 16-20. A.S.T.M., Annual Meet 
ing, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J 

June 27. New York Rubber Group, 
Annual Outing, Blasberg’s Grove, 
Hawthorne, N. J 

Sept. 15-19. A.C.S., 112th Meeting, 
New York City 

XY — | 





placement shipments of tires during 1945 
and 1946 follow herewith 


PropuctTion or Tires anp CAMELBACK 
(Comparison of 1946 with 1945) 


1946 1945 % Diff 
Airplane Tires 258,739 820.556 68% 
Truck and Bus 
Tires 15,837,039 16,354,445 3¢ 
Tractor and Im 
plement Tires 4,811,814 2,695,317 + 79% 
Passenger Car 
and Motorcy- 
cle Tires 66,734,441 28,292,112 + 136% 
Bicycle Tires 9,061,296 5,054,477 tL. 79% 
Camelback (long 
tons) 76,246.7 135,678 44% 


CivittaAnN REPLACEMENT SHIPMENTS 
(Comparison of 1946 with 1945) 


1946 1945 % Diff 
Truck and Bus 
Tires .. 10,810,298 6,430,554 + 68% 
Tractor and Im 
plement Tires 2,399,059 1,105,975 +117% 
Passenger Car 
and Motorcy 
cle Tires 54,791,657 25,470,974 +116% 


G-E Purchases Lowell Plant 


General Electric Co. has purchased the 
government-owned wire factory at Low- 
ell, Mass., from the War Assets Admin- 
istration. The factory, to be operated by 
the company’s appliance and merchandise 
department, will produce building wire 
and other electrical construction ma- 
terials. 





SLOAN PREDICTS FIVE YEARS 
OF RECORD TIRE PRODUCTION 


Tire manufacturers in the United 
States will produce an average of 
78,000,000 to 80,000,000 units annually 
during the next five years, with a low of 
probably not under 73,000,000 units, ac- 
cording to a prediction made by J. H 
Sloan, business analyst of the B. F 
Goodrich Co., at a meeting of the Akron 
Optimist Club, held in Akron on Febru- 
ary 19. He indicated that the biggest 
problem which plagued the rubber indus- 
try in the past, namely, wide fluctuations 
in the prices of raw materials, is on the 
way to being eliminated 

In discussing the prospects of business 
in general, Mr. Sloan felt that industrial 
production in 1947 would even surpass 
that of 1946, a record peacetime year 
Admitting that the volume of industrial 
production at the end of 1947 will be well 
under the present rate, he did not expect 
it to decline enough to deserve the scare 
head “recession.” Prices have been 
climbing steadily since last fall and will 
continue upward because another round 
of wage increases is anticipated, not as 
large as in 1946, but enough to force 
prices higher, he said 

The industrial index, a system used to 
measure production volume, is now at 
about 185. The Goodrich analyst felt 
that this year’s average will be 178, as 
compared with 170 in 1946, with the peak 
rate of 186 to 190 being reached in April 
or May. Then the effect of gradual 
restoration of inventories to normal levels 
will be felt and production will decline 

Mr. Sloan predicted the following ad 
justments within the next twelve t 
eighteen months: revision of prices, bot! 
farm and industrial; shift in buying en 


‘ / 


phasis from soft lines to hard (autos, 
refrigerators, etc.); labor legislation t 
promote industrial peace; tax reductions ; 
and settlement of international problems 


relating to peace 


Resume Publication of “Activator” 


Publication of The Activator, technical 
house organ of the company, which was 
suspended during the war, has been re 
sumed by the New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 
Front St., New York 7, N. Y The 
first of the resumed issues is dated De- 
cember, 1946 (Vol. 8, No. 1), and con- 
tains the most recent information on zinc 
oxides for natural and synthetic rubber 
and zinc oxide-GR-S compounding. Di- 
vided into two sections, the first gives a 
complete, up-to-date description of the 
chemical and physical properties of the 
several brands of zinc oxide recom- 
mended by the company for natural and 
synthetic rubber compounding, while the 
second explains how the difficult com- 
pounding problem for larger than acti- 
vating amounts of zinc oxide in GR-S 
has been partially solved. Other syn- 
thetic rubbers are also discussed. Copies 
of The Activator are available on re- 
quest to the company. 
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TREMENDOUS DEMAND FOR LATEX 
PREDICTED IN SPECIAL REPORT 


Demand for rubber latex in the United 
States for the current year of 1947 will 
be well over 50,000 tons, and eventual de 
mand is expected to reach proportions of 
10,000 tons monthly, 
special article by 


according to a 
Arthur Nolan, vice- 
president of Latex Distributors, Inc., of 
New York, in the January 15, 1947, issue 
of Lockwood's Monthly Rubber Report 
\ reprint of the report was recently dis 
tributed by Mr. Nolan’s 

Based on observations made during a 
recent three-month tour of 


rganization 


rubber-pro 
ducing areas in the Far East, as well as 


London and Amsterdam, the re 


visits t 
port indicated that whereas consumption 
of liquid latex in 1940 amounted to some 
2,500 tons, largely of Hevea latex, cur 


rent consumption is on the order of 4, 


975 to 6,425 tons a month, made up of 








approximately 600 tons of Hevea, 2,000 
to 2,500 tons of GR-S, 1,375 to 1,725 tons 
f neoprene, and the balance of reclaimed 


rubber latices 


In 1940 Malaya produced an average of 


1,907 tons of latex monthly. Because of 
political disturbances in the Netherlands 
East Indies, it is obvious that Malaya will 
be the prime source of latex this year 


Malayan capacity té produce rubber, ap 
] 50.000 tons a month in 1941, 


materially reduced The re 


proximate] 

has not been 
port poimts out that while only a fraction 
of this capacity can be turned over t 
latex, “it seems a reasonable assumption 
that 10% of the crop (5,000 tons a month) 
ve turned to latex.” This amount, 

is emphasized, could meet U.S.A. re 

juirements until such time as Sumatra 
ne into latex production. De 
lation in Malaya, latex 


could 


would c 


I 
spite the labor sit 


l 


roducers can 


: 
p »btain sufhcient estate labor 

On the equipment score, according to 
the report, numerous centrifuges remained 
n Malaya, in working order, while others 
quickly rehabilitated. Although 
Malayan stocks of steel for tanks and pip- 


ing are small and rapidly dwindling, there 


can be 


are good prospects of steel supplies being 
supplied by the United States and Aus 
tralia In emergencies, it is stated, teak 


wood or concrete may be used in tank con 
structions. The threat of lack of cylinders 
for transporting ammonia is rapidly dis- 
appearing with the re-appearance of pre- 
war cylinders. So few motors and valves 
are required that this is no problem, while 
engines tor air compressors or generators 
and compressors are available from cur- 
rent supplies or military surpluses 

Discussing the chemical situation, the 
report states that sufficient ammonia will 
be provided from both U.S.A. and United 
Kingdom sources to meet Malayan re- 
quirements. Creaming agents are cur- 
rently in supply but as demand increases 
facilities for their production will either 
have to be increased or local Malayan 
gums used 

The drum situation, however, accord- 
ing to the report, is acute, with prac- 
tically all the available drums now in 
Malaya being used to ship latex to conti- 
nental Europe. The present small supply 
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of second-hand Diesel fuel drums is ex- 
pected to be absorbed very shortly. <A 
Singapore drum fabricating plant is ex- 
pected to start production shortly which 
will prove of some help. The acuteness 
of the drum situation, however, is said to 
warrant erection of bulk handling facil- 
ites. 

With regard to bulk handling, the re 
port points out that one large Singapore 
unit for ship loading of bulk latex was put 
into operation shortly after the Allies 
moved into Malaya and this unit now 
provides the U.S.A. with the only Malay 
an latex now being shipped to this coun 
try The only other American-operated 
installation in Malaya was badly damaged 
and is currently undergoing reconstruc 
tion and repair. Four new bulk handling 
units are scheduled 

Other factors mentioned in the report 
included these (1) Although many of 
the 70 to 80 ships equipped to carry bulk 
latex in th 


e€ prewar period are no longer 
afioat, U.S 


steamship companies give 
evidence of their readiness to transport 
50,000 to 100,000 tons of latex to the 
United States annually; (2) Facilities in 
this country for unloading, transporting 
and storing liquid latex are now being 
operated appreciably under top capacity, 
but can easily and quickly be expanded 
when necessary 


According to the 


summation made by 


the report, rubber producers in the Far 
East are quite prepared to handle the 
world-wide demand for latex, especially 
that of the United States, but are awaiting 
clarification of both American and British 
policies before making commitments. 


DS 207 Stabilizer and Lubricant 


A new dibasic lead salt of stearic acid 
has been introduced by the National Lead 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., 
as a stabilizer and lubricant for viny] 
Known as DS 207, the ma- 
terial is said to have some degree of 
solubility in tricresyl phosphate and sev 
eral other plasticizers, and to be very 
soluble in muxtures of either tricresyl 
phosphate or dioctyl phthalate and some 
of the aromatic petroleum type plasti- 
cizers According to the manutacturer, 
DS 207 produces clear amber films when 


compounds. 


the aromatic petroleum type plasticizer 
is used to the extent of 50% or more, or 
comprises the total plasticizer content. It 
is also reported to be an excellent re- 
placement for the lubricants commonly 
employed with vinyl compounds to 1m- 
prove flow characteristics. The material 
has a molecular weight of 1220, a specific 
gravity of 2.02, a refractive index of 
160, and is said to decompose above 
300° C. without melting 











sig tires are big business for the Fire- 


stone Tire & Rubber Co. When the 
Army Air Forces needed its first big tire 
for the once-famous B-19 bomber, Fire- 
stone engineered an 8-foot smooth-con- 
tour tire and built a giant mold in which 
to cure it. This mold, although more 
than eight years old, still remains the 
largest in the world, according to the 


company, the top section weighing more 
than 32,000 pounds. Largest tire ever 
cured in this or any other mold is said 
to be the earth-mover tire used by Army 
engineers in airfield construction during 
the war years that measures 9% feet 
high and 38.7 inches wide. This tire has 
a carrying capacity of 49,200 pounds at 
25 m.p.h. and weighed 3,646 pounds. 


703 








Announce Synthetic Price Reductions 


Effective with permits issued on or 
after February 1, the Office of Rubber 
Reserve (RFC) will sell GR-M or 
GR-M 10 “Off Grade A” material, so 


designated because of the over age of the 


material, at 15c a pound, f.o.b. plant, 
Louisville, Kentucky, plus the applicable 
uniform freight charg This material 
formerly sold at 20c a pound. Due to 


the over age of the material, Rubber Re 
serve does not guarantee the uniformity 
of it and all sales will be made with no 
representation or warranty as to quality 
As of February 1, Rubber Reserve had 


on hand 309,670 [™ unds of GR-I-X, the 


polvisobutvlene produced tor 


modified | | 


wartime requirements which is of value 
for the manufacture of cements, wire and 
cable insulation, pressure sensitive tapes, 
etc., and as a plasticizer for synthetx 
rubber compounds, waxes, resins, etc 
Che remaining quantities of this material, 
available in 9 different grades, is offered 
for sale at the reduced price of 25c a 
pound plus freight charges 

On February 7 Rubber Reserve an 
nounced that ceiling prices on GR-S latex 
in drums or other containers covered in 
Exhibit F of its General Sales and Dis 
tribution Circular, issued July 1, 1945, 
were withdrawn. The purpose of this 
move is to enable the authorized “GR-S 
Latex Distributors” to reflect the amount 
of the recent increase in the umtorm 
freight charge in their resale prices for 
drummed GR-S latex. It is believed that 
the existing ample supply situation on 
GR-S latex will control and prevent any 
price increases in drum sales of such 
latex except as necessary to compensate 
for the aforementioned increase in the 
uniform freight charge 


Tire Holds High Air Pressure 


A special type of tire manufactured 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., for the D-55 
“Skystreak,” which was introduced by 
the United States Navy recently, is said 
to carry higher air pressure than any 
previous airplane tire ever constructed 
Having a cross section of 4.4 inches and 
an over-all diameter of 20 inches, the tire 
is said to carry 175 pounds of air pres 
sure per square inch. The extraordinary 
pressure is needed because of the great 
weight (9750 pounds at take-off) that 
must be carried because of the limited 
space for retracting wheels in flight. The 
tire has an eight-ply all-nylon carcass 


Enters Toy Balloon Field 


The Northwest Popcorn and Seed Co., 
37 East Winter St., Delaware, Ohio, has 
installed a complete manufacturing plant 
for the production of toy balloons which 
it is offering under the name of “Big 
Pop Toy Balloons.” The company has 
established a Balloon Manufacturing Di- 
vision and is already turning out quanti 
ties of various size balloons. A. G. Dum 
bauld is sales manager of the new di 


vision 





Sets Up Consulting Service 





Henry F. Palmer 


Dr. Henry F. Palmer, who resigned 
last fall from the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co. after more than 21 years of serv- 
ice with that organization, is now en- 
gaged in private practice as a consultant 
serving the rubber and chemical indus 
tries with headquarters at 715 West Mar- 
ket St., Akron 3, Ohio. Dr. Palmer is 
a recognized expert in all phases of pro 
duction and use of all types of rubber, 
including reclaim and synthetic, and has 
had wide experience in technical sales, 
direction of research and development 
programs, and general rubber technology 

Born July 2, 1899, in Lynn, Mass., Dr 
Palmer received an A.B. from Dartmouth 
College in 1921, an M.S. in 1922 from 
Ohio State University, and a Ph.D. in 
1925 and a Ch. E. in 1938 from the same 
university. He served as an instructor in 
chemistry at Dartmouth from 1922 to 
1923 and joined Firestone in 1925 as a 
research chemist, remaining with that 
company until his resignation last year 
From 1926 to 1942 he served as chief 
chemist of the Xylos Rubber Co., Fire 
stone subsidiary, and became assistant 
chief chemist of the parent company in 
1942. From 1942 to 1944 he was on loan 
to the Rubber Reserve Co. in Washing- 
ton where he served as production man 
ager of the synthetic rubber plants and 
was responsible for much of the ground 
work in getting the synthetic program 
organized and under way. Returning t 
Firestone in late 1944 he served as as 
sistant director of chemical laboratories 
until his resignation. 

Dr. Palmer is the author of over 25 
publications and patents on a variety of 
rubber subjects. His organization mem 
berships are numerous, including — the 
American Chemical Society, American 
Institute of Chemists, American Insti 
tute of Chemical Engineers, and the Ohi 
Society of Professional Engineers. He 
is a Mason and a Shriner, and a member 
of Alpha Chi Sigma, Gamma Alpha, Phi 
Lambda Upsilon, Sigma Xi, and the 
Torch Club 





Renew Wage Negotiations 


Wage negotiations between representa- 
tives of the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) and Goodyear, Goodrich, U. $ 
Rubber and Firestone, on the union’s de- 
mand for a 26-cent hourly wage increase, 
which were suspended on February 4, 
were renewed at Cleveland on March 5. 
All local unions of the “Big Four” re- 
cently yoted for conditional strike action 
in support of the wage demands, the 
strike vote indicating that 90.1% of the 
voting members having favored such ac 
tion. Other labor news of importance 
during the past month included the fol- 
lowing: Goodyear signed a company-wide 
contract with the U.R.W.A. on February 
11; Judge Phillip Forman refused on 
February 15 in the U. S. District Court 
at Trenton, N. J., to dismiss an action 
brought by the Thermoid Co. against 
certain officers and members of the 
U.R.W.A. in which the company seeks 
to recover $175,000 as damages accrued 
as the result of a recent strike; virtual 
concession of defeat on the portal-to 
portal pay issue was made by the gen 
eral executive board of the rubber union 
at Cleveland on February 28; testifying 
before the Senate Labor and Welfare 
Committee at Washington on February 
14, T. G. Graham, Goodrich vice-presi- 
dent, asserted that limits on the daily 
production and earnings of employees 
were commonly established and enforced 
by collective bargaining representatives, 
citing figures applying to one of his com 
pany’s manufacturing divisions 


California Hears Winlund 


Approximately 60 members and guests 
heard E. S. Winlund, industrial electronic 
engineer of the Radio Corporation of 
America, deliver a talk on “Electronic 
Heat Sealing” at the February Meeting 
of the Northern California Rubber 
Group, held at Angelo’s Restaurant in 
Emeryville, Calif.. on February 27. In 
his talk, Mr. Winlund outlined the advan- 
tages and limitations of electronic heat 
sealing and explained in detail application 
methods, production rates, and installa 
tion. The use of both electronic sewing 
machines and die sealing equipment, par- 
ticularly those produced by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., the Union Special 
Machine Co., and RCA, in sealing thin 
sheets of plastic and rubber materials in 
the formation of raincoats, beach balls, 
shower caps, etc., was described 


Witco to Build Stearate Unit 


To fulfill growing requirements for 
metallic stearates, the Witco Chemical 
Co. is constructing a stearates manufac- 
turing unit at its present plant in Chi- 
cago, Ill., to serve the Midwest area. 
Expected to begin operations May 1, the 
new unit will mark further expansion of 
the company in the stearates field and 
supplement the production of its present 
Torch Club. He served as chairman of 
the Akron Section, A.C.S., in 1928, and 
as a member of the Executive Committee 
plant in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RUBBER RECLAIMERS GROUP 
GIVES 1946 PRODUCTION DATA 


The Rubber Reclaimers Association, 
which maintains headquarters at 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., an- 
nounced on March 5 that production of 
reclaim rubber in 1946 totalled 295,655 
long tons, a significant gain of more than 
20% from the 1945 output of 243,309 
tons. Reclaim production was particu- 
larly high in the last quarter of 1946, 
averaging 25,456 tons monthly, the high- 
est monthly three- 
months’ period since 1943 

In announcing these significant gains, 
the Association points out that, before 
the creation of the war-born synthetic 
rubber industry, reclaim rubber repre- 


average for any 


sented this country’s first line of rubber 
defense, and that even in normal times 
it forms a vital part of the total rubber 
supply picture. The present production 
level of approximately 300,000 tons of 
reclaim per annum compares with the 
Batt Committee proposal that the United 
States maintain a minimum production 
of synthetic rubber totalling 200,000 to 
250,000 tons per annum 

Reclaim rubber, it is pointed out, has 
superior qualities which in many products 
make its use preferred by manufacturers 
for quality as well as price reasons. 

The industry does not require govern- 
ment protection, according to the Associ- 
ation, which emphasizes, however, the 
importance of taking no national action 
with regard to either natural or synthetic 
rubber which would prejudice the con- 
tinued well-being of the reclaim industry 

“A sound national rubber policy,” states 
the Asseciation, “is based on a _ three- 
legged program which recognizes the im- 
portance of reclaim rubber, along with 
natural and synthetic, as a vital factor 
im national security and expanding peace 
time rubber consumption.” 


1, R. t, Plans Latex Conference 


The Manchester and District Section 
of the Institution of the Rubber Indus 
try has scheduled a conference on “Pro- 
duction and Uses of Natural and Syn 
thetic Rubber Latices” at the Grand 
Hotel in Manchester, England, on May 
6. Approximately 
will be presented by leading authorities 


twelve short papers 


on every aspect of the subject, including 
production of latex, spontaneous coagu- 
lation and concentration, 
transport, 
pounding, ingredients, and the 
applications of latex in industry. Empha- 


preservation, 
storage, speci fications, com- 


various 


sis will be placed on future trends rather 
than on the historical aspect of the 
subject 


Firestone to Call Stock 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced that on March 17 it will 
call for redemption of 250,000 shares of 
the 414,000 outstanding shares of 44% 
preferred stock, at $106.32! 
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Antioxidant Reduction 


The Office of Rubber Reserve 
(RFC) has announced that in the 
production of regular, special pur- 
pose and experimental GR-S poly- 
mers, effective on or before March 
1, a reduction of antioxidant from 
approximately 1.5% to approxi- 
mately 1.25% will be made. This 
reduction does not apply to car- 
bon black or other pigmented 
masterbatches, or to non-staining 
polymers stabilized with EFED. 

Antioxidants are incorporated 
in GR-S polymers to stabilize the 
raw polymer before compounding 
rather than to protect the end 
product from oxidation. This re- 
duction is due primarily to the 
seriously limited availability of 
certain antioxidants. 

Unless otherwise stated in the 
production authorizations, which 
are published regularly in this 
journal, the antioxidant content of 
all GR-S polymers, including ex- 
perimental types established after 
March 1, will conform to this pol- 
icy. 





End Inter-Agency Rubber Group 


Termination of the Inter-Agency 
Policy Committee on Rubber was an- 
nounced on February 12 by John R. 
Steelman, assistant to President Truman, 
with the resignation of William L. Batt, 
its chairman. The committee’s work was 
said to have been concluded when the 
President submitted recommendations to 
Congress on February 7 regarding the 
future legislative program for rubber. 
Mr. Steelman revealed that members of 
his own staff will handle further inter- 
agency coordination as may be required 
In thanking Mr. Batt for his services, 
Mr. Steelman declared that the govern- 
ment might again need his broad knowl- 
edge and understanding of industrial and 
international affairs. Mr. Batt became 
head of the committee when it was cre- 
ated in September, 1945. Previously, he 
had served with the War Production 


Board. 


Permit Butyl for All Tubes 


Butyl rubber may now be used in the 
manufacture of tire tubes of all sizes 
and types. Previously, the supply of 
butyl was not sufficient for unrestricted 
use in tubes and it was prohibited in 
tubes of 7:00 inch cross section and 
larger. This restriction was removed 
by Direction to Appendix II of Rubber 
Order R-1, effective February 7. Manu- 
facturers now have the choice of using 
butyl or natural rubber in tubes for truck 
and bus tires. The use of natural rub- 
ber in passenger car tubes and certain 
types of small tubes is still prohibited 


DOMESTIC RUBBER CONSUMPTION 
INCREASED BY 29.43°/, IN 1946 


During 1946 the consumption of natural 
and synthetic rubber in the United States 
amounted to 1,034,190 long tons, an in- 
crease of 29.43% over the 799,009 long 
tons consumed during the previous year, 
according to a report issued by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association. For the 
month of December, rubber manu factur- 
ers consumed 92,533 long tons of both 
natural and synthetic rubber, as compared 
with 95,117 long tons used in November, 
a decrease of 2.72%. 

Natural rubber consumption increased 
163.27% in 1946, totaling 277,562 long 
tons, as compared with 105,429 tons in 
1945. Consumption of natural rubber for 
the month of December amounted to 
38,767 long tons, against 37,323 tons con- 
sumed during the previous month, an in 
crease of 3.87%. 

Consumption of synthetic rubber in 
1946 totaled 756,628 long tons, an increase 
of 9.09% over the 693,580 tons consumed 
during the previous year. December con 
sumption of synthetic rubber amounted to 
53,766 long tons as compared with 57, 
794 tons consumed during November, a 
decrease of 6.97%. During 1946, syn- 
thetic rubber was consumed in the follow- 
ing proportions: 626,960 tons of GR-S; 
44,420 tons of neoprene; 79,224 tons of 
Butyl; and 6,024 tons of nitrile rubber. 

Reclaimed rubber consumption in 1946 
increased 14.30% over the previous year, 
rising from 241,036 tons to 275,497 tons, 
while consumption for the month of 
December amounted to 23,684 tons, as 
compared with 24,385 tons consumed dur- 
ing the month of November, a decrease of 
2.88% 


French Rubber Industry 


In 1947 the French rubber industry ex 
pects to buy 25,000 tons of the 50,000 tons 
of the French Government-held rubber 
stocks, according to a report in the Brit- 
ish press, quoting a spokesman for the 
French National Rubber Association. The 
French representative also stated that the 
remainder of the needs of the French 
industry, approximately 37,000 tons, were 
to come from Indo-China and Singapore, 
and that the Association had permission to 
buy 50,000 tons of cotton on the Egyptian 
market for the use of the rubber industry. 
Production of tires and industrial rubber 
products in France reached a level in 
September, 1946, which was almost equal 
to that of prewar months, amounting to 
3,670 tons of tires and 1,500 tons of in- 
dustrial rubber products. 


Moves Office in Boston 


The Boston office of Binney & Smith 
Co. has been moved to new headquarters 
at 1121 Park Square Building, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. The telephone number 
of the office remains the same at L] Berty 
7011. Alan W. Bryant is in charge of the 
office. 
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Goodyear Shifts Executives 





Russell DeYoung 


Three important changes in the top 
management of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, have been announced 
by the company. Russell DeYoung, who 
has been vice-president and general man 
ager of the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of production for the parent 
company, succeeding Cliff Slusser, who 
has been named vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the subsidiaries which 
operate the company’s textile plants and 
coal mines, while Fred W. Climer, for 
merly assistant to the president, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of indus 
trial relations. Mr. DeYoung was grad 
uated from the University of Akron in 
1932, specializing in industrial engineering 
During his university course, he worked 
part time in the Goodyear plants. In 
1933, he became a supervisor in the com- 
pany’s tire plant, and in 1934 joined the 
(Goodyear group which was assigned to 
the organization of the company’s new 
tire factory in lava. Returning to Ak 
ron in 1935, he worked in the develop 
ment division until 1939 when he was 
awarded one of the Sloan scholarships 
at M.I.T. and took a leave of absence 
to gain his master’s degree in business 
and engineering administration. Mr. De- 
Young became assistant to the president 
of Goodyear Aircraft in 1940 and later 
vice-president of that organization in 
charge of manufacturing. He was named 
general manager of Goodyear Aircraft in 


1946 


Rubber-coated canvas work gloves 
which are expected to have many indus 
trial and household uses are being pro 
duced by U. S. Rubber. Made by dip- 
ping the canvas in latex up to the wrist 
and then vulcanizing, the gloves are said 
to offer better protection to the hands and 
to outlast many pairs of conventional 
canvas gloves 








December Issues Wanted 


Although a large demand was 
anticipated for extra copies of our 
December, 1946, issue, which con- 
tained the Panel Discussion on 
Processing of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubber, presented before 
the New York Rubber Group last 
October, the demand far exceeded 
the supply. We would like to se- 
cure additional copies of that issue 
to fill requests and will pay 50c 
for each copy returned to us. 
Please send the copies to: Circu- 
lation Manager, RUBBER AGE, 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 





Index Guide to OTS Reports 


The first volume of a comprehensive 
index guide to tens of thousands of re 
ports on technological developments in the 
United States, Germany, and other coun 
tries has been made available by the 
Department of Commerce. The index is 
intended for use with the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
which has been issued weekly by the 
Office of Technical Services since Janu 
iry. 1946, and which lists and gives a 
brief abstract of all reports acquired by 
OTS. Containing about 45,000 cross 
reference entries classified under major 
subject headings, the new index guide 
lists the file number of each report and 
refers to the page number of the Bibli 
ography. The first volume of the index 
covers the first 25 issues of the Bibliog- 
raphy from January 11, 1946, through 
June 28, 1946. Future volumes will cover 
quarterly periods. The index, designated 
as the “Index to the Bibliography of 
Scientific and Industrial Reports,” may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 50c 
a copy 


Rubber Publicity Unit Created 


A publicity bureau to acquaint the 
American public with new rubber prod- 
ucts and developments in the field of rub 
ber has been established by leading world 
producers of natural rubber at 1631 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. To be 
known as the Rubber Development 
Bureau, the new organization will not 
only try to keep the public informed 
through publicity channels of new de- 
velopments in the rubber field, but will 
also cooperate with American rubber 
manufacturers in introducing new prod- 
ucts to the public. The Bureau is a re- 
vival of a similar organization which 
was established in Washington shortly 
before the start of the war by the same 
group of rubber producers. Warren S 
Lockwood, foreign trade and rubber con- 
sultant and formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, will serve as director of the 


Bureau. 








Named Technical Director 





A. C. Peterjohn 


Alvin C. Peterjohn, formerly associ 
ated with the Tort Clinton, Ohio, Di- 
vision of the Standard Products Co., has 
been appointed technical director of the 
C. P. Hall Co., Akron. After graduat- 
ing from the Case School of Applied 
Science in 1915, Mr. Peterjohn joined the 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of the U. S: Rubber Co 
When this plant was closed in 1929, he 
was transferred to the mechanical goods 
division of U. S. Rubber at Passaic, N 
J. He remained in Passaic until joining 
Standard Products several years ago 


Form West Coast Chemical Firm 


American Mineral Spirits Co. and the 
Richfield Oil Corp. have formed the 
American Mineral Spirits Co. Western at 
555 Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif., for 
marketing petroleum solvents and _ tech- 
nical naphthas. All products to be mar- 
keted by the new company will be made 
by the Richfield Oil Corp. at its plant in 
Watson, Calif. Crude oil and catalytic 
cracking base stock will be processed into 
petroleum naphthas of both the aliphatic 
and aromatic types. Max A. Williams, 
vice-president of American Mineral 
Spirits Co., has been named president of 
the new organization, while David E 
Day, vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing for the Richfield Oil Corp., has 
been appointed executive vice-president 

\ new rubber link matting, of entirely 
new design, has been introduced by 
Goodrich. Called “Multi-Length,” the 
matting is made in 30-inch width and 
without nosing and will be sold in rolls 
containing 30 lineal feet 


A new booklet describing its aluminum 
building wire has been made available 
by the Hazard Insulated Wire Works 
Division of the Okonite Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Penna. 
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In accordance with the policy established 
last month of publishing the minutes, 
either in full or part, of meetings of 
various consulting technical committees 
with government officials, we publish here- 
with the minutes of two recent meetings. 

Two things must be remembered in 
connection with these minutes: (1) They 
cover that portion of the meeting attended 
by representatives of the Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve; (2) By nature of their pur- 
pose, the meetings do not reflect the favor- 
rubbers The 


able side of synthetic 


minutes follow herewith 


Meeting of the Rubber Mountings, 
Shock-Absorbers and Dampers Con- 
sulting Technical Committee. Held: 
January 14, 1947. Government Pre- 
siding Officers: Aden R. Miller 
(OTC-CPA), L. A. Woerner 
(ORR). Chairman: J. D. Morron 
(U.S. Rubber). 

Under the present R-1 Order, natural 
rubber is allowed on the following pro- 
ducts on which this Committee is con- 
(1) Expansion flexible 
couplings. (2) Aircraft engine and in- 
Sstrument mounts (3) Automotive en- 
gine, transmission, and propeller center 
mountings, bumpers for inde- 
pendent suspension mechanisms, radius 
rod, pivot balls, shock and instrument 
mounts, torsional vibration dampers, vi- 
absorbers, and 
pitman arm bushings, shock absorber bush- 
ings, suspension shackle bushings, | tail 
pipe bushings, torque arm bushings, and 
sandwich 


sulted joints, 


bearing 


bration insulators and 


street car wheel rings and 
springs 

This pattern was maintained through- 
out the war on the recommendations of 
the Army and the Navy. Thus, most 
mounts now being produced are based 
on pre-war designs in which natural rub- 
ber was the flexible component. It was 
reported that it would be necessary in 
many cases to redesign mounts as now 
used with natural rubber, if synthetic 
rubber were substituted for it. 

However, considerable 
being made in some quarters in adapting 
GR-S to automotive motor mounts. The 
applications of GR-S have been based on 
desirable dampening characteristics plus 
superior heat resistance. These features 
of GR-S have already been incorporated 
in both shear and compression motor 
mounts on current models and are ap- 
proved for other cars in the 1948 line 

Of the total usage of synthetic rubber 
by this group, one-third might be ap- 
proached if GR-M were included. The 
GR-S consumed under present conditions 
for these purposes was considered to be 
insignificant. GR-M .mounts were speci- 
fied in several cases by some purchasers 
because of good oil resistance and by 
others for superior heat resistance. GR-S 
could be best used in bumpers 

It was pointed out that an important 
consideration in the rubber component of 
mounts was to have the smallest possible 
variation in physical properties over the 
full temperature range. The usefulness 


progress is 
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MINUTES OF RUBBER CONSULTING TECHNICAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


of a mount is impaired if this variation 
with temperature is not limited. 

The general direction of physical prop- 
erties based on present designs for an 
improved GR-S were indicated to be: 

1. Higher resilience and lower heat 
generation. 

2. Improved tear resistance, particularly 
while hot. 

3. Increased flex life. 

4. Low creep or drift. 

5. Good bonding characteristics. 

». Minimum change of properties with 
temperature variations. 

In several cases it was felt that 100% 


> 


GR-S compounds were preferable to 
blends of GR-S and natural rubber. 
Blends of GR-S and natural rubber 


were considered to form a_ two-phase 
system in the final product by one com- 
pany. This tendency, if true, might be 
greatly reduced or eliminated by investi- 
gating blends of the isoprene polymers, 
X-141 and X-281, with natural rubber. 
Isoprene polymers tend to undergo the 
same type of chemical reactions as 
natural‘ rubber and have thus the same 
tendency towards reversion and _ heat 
softening after vulcanization which 
should eliminate the possibility of a two- 
phase system. X-141 has been reported to 
have lower hysteresis and thus lower 
heat generation, improved tack, higher 
resilience, faster cure rate, and better 
tear resistance than standard GR-S. 
Based on their development work, one 
committee member indicated that the iso- 
prene polymers were of greatest interest 
for mounting applications. Rubber Re- 
serve now has under development in the 
pilot plant stage three additional isoprene 
polymers, XP-64, XP-65, and XP-66, 
which may be described briefly as: 
XP-64: 75 Isoprene, 24.5 Styrene, 0.5 
Divinylbenzene, rosin soap 
emulsification, alum coagula- 
tion, 65+8 Mooney, PBNA 
stabilizer (X-141 type with 
cross linking agent to obtain 
better processing, except that 


isoprene replaces butadiene, 
analogous to GR-S-60 formerly 
X-285). 

XP-65: Control for XP-64. Same de- 
scription except Divinylbenzene 
is omitted. 

XP-66: 90 Isoprene, 10  Dichloro- 


styrene, rosin soap emulsifica- 
tion, salt acid coagulation, 55 
to 65 Mooney, PBNA stabiliz- 
er. 

High styrene GR-S types can be elim- 
inated because of their greater compres- 
sion set and drift characteristics as well as 
poorer low temperature properties. Co- 
polymers of butadiene and chlorostyrene 
have shown increased flex life in tire tests. 
Two types are suggested for investigation, 
XP-36c, and XP-39 which are described 
as follows: 

XP-36c: 71 Butadiene, 29 Mono- 
chlorostyrene, fatty acid soap 
emulsification, salt acid coagu- 
lation, 62 Mooney, PBNA 
stabilizer. 


XP-39: 71 Butadiene, 29 Dichloro- 
styrene, fatty acid soap emulsi- 
fication, salt acid coagulation, 
63 Mooney, PBNA stabilizer. 

The chlorostyrene polymers are not re- 

commended for low temperature applica- 
tions, but may be of considerable in- 
terest for other specific applications. 

The XP-polymers described are also 

under development for other CPA Con- 
sulting Technical Committees. Arrange 
ments are being made to forward on a 
no-charge, express prepaid, basis, ten- 
pound samples of X-141 and X-281, and 
five-pound samples of XP-36c, XP-39, 
XP-64, XP-65 and XP-66 to the com- 
mittee members who indicated a desire for 
these polymers during this meeting. It 
should be noted that several of these XP- 
polymers are now being prepared and will 
not be available as soon as the others. 

These samples are being forwarded on 

a no-charge basis to facilitate and ex- 
pedite investigations using synthetic rub- 
ber, and with the understanding that re- 
cipients will cooperate with OTC-CPA 
and Rubber Reserve by reporting results 
of tests to Rubber Reserve. Any im- 
provements which are suggested may be 
helpful. To be of greatest value, this 
report should treat specific properties 
rather than a general indication that a 
polymer is relatively better or worse than 
GR-S. This information will be used in 
determining whether further improve- 
ments can be made in our efforts to de- 
velop superior types of synthetic rubber 

If additional quantities of X P-polymers 

are required in small amounts, it is sug 
gested that application be made to the 
Sales Division of the Office of Rubber Re- 
serve for a purchase permit. However, 
it should be noted that sufficient quantities 
of the XP-polymers are not likely to be 
available for factory trials. The X-poly- 
mers described herein are available in 
unlimited quantities. A brief description 
of these polymers follows: 

X-141: 75 Isoprene, 25 Styrene, rosin 
soap emulsification, alum co- 
agulation, 60-70 Mooney, PB 
NA stabilizer. 

X-281: Polyisoprene, rosin soap. emul- 
sification, salt-acid coagulation, 
45-55 Mooney, PBNA stabiliz- 
er. R. E. HarMon 


Meeting of the Hard Rubber Consult- 
ing Technical Committee. Held: 
January 15, 1947. Government Pre- 
siding Officers: A. R. Miller (CPA), 
L. A. Woerner (ORR). Acting 
Chairman: C. P. Morgan (Vulcan- 
ized Rubber). 

The Rubber Reserve representatives 
were informed at the outset that 
analogies to soft rubber compounding and 
processing may be unfounded in con- 
sideration of the problems encountered in 
the use of synthetic rubbers for making 
hard rubber. This was particularly appar- 
ent when it was reported that com- 
pounded Mooney viscosities of from 15 
to 28 were commonly obtained using a raw 
polymer GR-S having Mooney viscosity 
range of 50 to 60. This appeared to be 
due to the large quantities of oils and 
sulfur used in hard rubber compounding. 
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Results obtained on evaluated GR-S 
type hard rubbers were reported as fol- 
lows 

1. Moderate to low elongation—3 to 
) per cent reported with 6 per cent or 
over desired 


2. Poor uniformity, especially at high 


sulfur concentrations—most likely a mat 
ter of dispersion of compounding ma 
terials Dispersion trouble occurs at 
times in Banbury mixing but rarely in 
mill mixing 

3. Poor flow characteristics in mold 
ing (GR-S-60 or X-344 will iv prove 
this tactor) 

4. Poorer machineabilit than crude 
ebonites due probably to embrittlement and 
possibly to the lower elongations 

5 Poor extrusion on low « 1» unded 
Mooney compounds Ver soft crude 
compounds might exhibit milar char 
acteristics 

6. Excellent cold flow. ie low heat 


listortion 
High tensiles obtainable with proper 
compounding, up to 10,000 ps 


8. Can be cor pounded p take igl 
polish (No reclair ld be used 
high polish is desired) 

9. High hardness (moderate ardness 
preferred) 

10. Does not make as good semi-hard 


rubber compounds as desired 
ll. By proper choice of polymer very 
low water absorption characteristics con 
pared to natural rubber may be obtained 
12. Low hot tear resistance on semi 
cures 
It was also stated that higher com 
pounded Mooneys were desir« 1 to avoid 
blistering during cure and to aid in pro 
cessing In the hard rubber product 
properties, Rubber Reserve was advised 
that elongation reflects resilience and ten 
sile product (tensile strength times elonga- 
tion) indicates the degree of impact resis 
tance 
Comparatively little development and 
evaluation work had been performed on 
the various special purpose and experi 
mental GR-S polymers However, one 
report was received on the properties of 
the following special purpose GR-S ebon 
tes In these des« riptions over 9,000 ps1 
tensile value was rated excellent: 4-5% 
elongation, good; 90-105 Rockwell HR, 
good; 105-115 Rockwell HR, high: and 
values of over 116 Rockwell HR. ex- 
tremely high 
GR-S-65, a very low wate absorption 
polymer, had high tensile, good elong 
ation and high hardness 
GR-S-16, (formerly X-272), a rosin 
soap polymer having a Mooney range 
of 95-105 and very low water ab 
sorption, had excellent tensile 
strength, good elongation and ex 
tremely high hardness 
GR-S-85, similar to standard GR-S 
except for its higher viscosity (100 
Mooney) had excellent tensile, good 
elongation and high hardness 


An experimental butadiene-dichloro- 


styrene copolymer was reported to 

have excellent tensile strength, good 

elongation and good hardness, (91 
I 


Rockwell HR “”’ ball) 


General recommendations by which the 
processibility and the physical properties 
of the end. product may be improved by 
judicious choice of the best GR-S poly- 
mer include 

\. Low water absorption GR-S-65, 
(;R-S-16, GR-S-10AC, GR-S-20AC, and 
other alum (AC types) coagulated poly- 
mers 

B. Improved processing and flow char 
GR-S-60 and X-344 both 


straight and in blends with other GR-S 


acteristics 


polymers 


C. Improved elongation: It is expected 
that blends of X-141 and X-281 may 
prove to be of exceptional interest This 


may also improve machinability and 
embrittlement 

From the very excellent results re 
ported by the German hard rubber in 
dustry, the Committee may desire to 
evaluate German Buna S-3 and a Rub 
ber Reserve counterpart, X-349. Both of 
these polymers are the heat softening 
type. These may be obtained in small 
quantities upon application to the Office 
f Rubber Reserve, Sales Division 

As a result of the very encouraging re 
sults particularly with regard to_ hard 
ness on the  butadiene-dichlorostyrene 
polymer, 5-pound samples each of pilot 
plant experimental polymers XP-36C, a 
71/29 Butadiene/monochlorostyrene (62 
Mooney) and XP-39, a 71/29 Butadiene 
dichlorostyrene (63 Mooney) will be for- 
warded to Committee members in the near 
tuture 

In an attempt to improve synthetic 
ebonites as well as prepare a GR-S type 
rubber from which an improved hard rub- 
ber dust may be made which will com- 
pare more favorably with natural hard 
rubber dusts, a crosslinked terpolymer of 
isoprene, styrene and divinylbenzene will 
be manufactured as XP-64. As a con- 
trol polymer, XP-65 will be made the same 


as XP-64 except that the divinylbenzene 
will be omitted. In response to a general 
Committee request, X P-63, polybutadiene, 
is being prepared to determine its prop- 
erties in hard rubber ebonites. 

Five-pound samples of each of the 
above XP-polymers will be distributed to 
the Committee members as soon as they 
are prepared with the understanding that 
their evaluation will be expedited and 
that a complete report will be forwarded 
to Rubber Reserve. 

GR-S hard rubber dusts were reported 
to act like a filler rather than as an ex- 
tender and processing aid. GR-S dust is 
both easier and cheaper to grind and has 
a granular appearance compared to the 
amorphous-like structure of crude rubber 
dust It is thought that the thermo- 
plasticity of crude rubber and its ability 
to depolymerize under heat and masti- 
cation reflect chemical properties which 
are associated with its superior proper- 
ties when used as a dust 

It would, therefore, appear reasonable 
that the isoprene polymers X-141 and X- 
281, which have been found to have 
similar aging characteristics to natural 
rubber, should make a better hard rubber 
dust than the other butadiene/styrene 
polymers. Ten-pound samples of X-141 
and X-281 will be distributed to the Com- 
mittee for development work on hard rub- 
ber dusts as well as ebonites. 

On hard rubber products which have 
been limited in crude rubber content by 
the R-1 order, the Committee indicated 
that most advantageous use of the crude 
rubber could be made by using it as a 
hard rubber dust. 

Rubber Reserve feels that sufficient in- 
dications have been exhibited which, upon 
thorough evaluation of the polymers dis- 
cussed, will lead to superior synthetic 
hard rubber compounds. R. E. HArMon 








Article on So-Lo Works 


An interesting article on the operations 
of the So-Lo Works, Loveland, Ohio, 
and particularly on the management 
philosophy of Joe J. Marx, president and 
general manager of the company, ap 
peared in the January 15, 1947, issue of 
Vodern Industry under the title “He 
Moved His Plant to the Country.” Why 
the plant was moved from Cincinnati and 
how sales and profits have been increased 
are some of the subjects treated with in 


the article. 


Bid Made for Neoprene Plant 


The War Assets Administration has 
disclosed that a bid of $13,200,000 has 
been made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. for the neoprene plant it has oper- 
ated for the government at Louisville, 
Kentucky. The bid was exclusive of 
$3,600,000 worth of current inventories of 
raw and storage materials on which an 
additional bid is expected to be made 
Only one other bid was made for the 
plant. It came from George F. Kinkhead, 
representing unnamed principals of St 
Louis 





G-E 7028 Bonding Agent 


\ new vinyl-phenolic composition, de- 
signed for use in cementing metal to 
metal, and metal to various synthetic and 
treated rubbers, glass, cellulosics, and a 
variety of porous and non-porous ma- 
terials, has been developed by the General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Desig- 
nated as G-E 7028, the ccmposition is 
also recommended as a tough chemical 
and moisture resistant surface coating. 
Because of high temperature resistance, 
long aging, and high bonding strength, it 
is said to be superior for bonding lamina- 
tions 


Acquires Extruded Metals, Inc. 


Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing Co., 
12640 Burt Road, Detroit, Mich., has ac- 
quired Extruded Metals, Inc., Belding, 
Mich., manufacturer of extruded alum- 
inum and brass alloys. John L. Barrett, 
formerly president of Extruded Metals, 
Inc., has been named a director and vice- 
president of the Detroit Gasket concern 
in charge of the Extruded Metals Di- 
vision, 
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ADVISGRY COMMITTEE PROPOSES 
HOLDING LINE ON CONSUMPTION 


No increase in the present rate of nat- 
ural rubber consumption should be per- 
mitted until certain “uncertainties” are 
resolved, the Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee told the Civilian Production 
Administration at a meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., on February 7. Be- 
cause of these uncertainties the commit- 
tee advised against any early revision of 
Rubber Order R-1. The major uncer- 
tainties outlined by the committee in- 
cluded the following 

1. Whether or not the Congress will 
extend the power to control rubber usage 
beyond the present termination date of 
March 31, 1947. 

2. Whether the public purchase of rub 
ber will be continued beyond March 31, 
1947, 

3. How much natural rubber the gov- 
ernment will have for sale to industry, 
and at what price it will be sold, after 
industry has purchased the block of 
150,000 long tons of natural rubber which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is now selling at 2534 cents a pound. 

4. Whether the price of synthetic rub- 
bers will be reduced by the government 
and if so, when and how much 

All future planning, including the pro- 
posed consumption rate of natural rub- 
ber, must be based on the answers to 
these four major questions, committee 
members said. The committee expressed 
belief that controls on rubber usage 
should be continued after March 31, 1947 
Various members expressed hope that the 


Congress would decide this question 
promptly to end uncertainty as to what 
new rubber materials may be consumed 
beginning April | 


The committee was divided on continu 


ation of public purchase of natural rub 
, , , 

ber, althougl a majority of members 
urged that government purchase be con 
tinued at least through the second quar 


ter of 1947. Others urged that private 


urchase be permitted beginning April 1 

In a statement appr ved by the com 
mittee, members said it was “the sense 
ot the neeting”’ tl alt the ibber 7 anufa 
turing industry had not bought natural 
rubber for import into the United States 

he second quarter of 1947, and would 
retrain tron doing so unless restrictions 


rubber imports were lifted effective 
March 31 It was pointe 1 out that sucl 


pure hases would impede the government's 


first quarter pur ase progral D con 
peting against it 
[The committee asked r government 


announcement of a firm policy as to price 
and quantity of natural rubber to be sold 
after disposal of the 150,000 long tons 
of 2534 cent rubber hased last June 
I xpressing belief that the prices of syn 
thetic rubbers could be reduced, the com- 
mittee asked for a statement of policy 
on this subject witl 
(Eprror’s Nott 
Presidential Assistant John R. Steelman 


(Chairman 


out delay 

On the price question, 
advised RF‘ Henderson on 
February 7 that it would only be neces 
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GOODYEAR MODERNIZES WORLD'S LARGEST TRUCK TIRE ROOM AT AKRON 





According to the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., the world’s largest truck 
tire room is maintained at its Plant One 
in Akron. This room, which stretches 
out for a quarter mile and has a rated 
capacity of 10,000 units per day, was re- 
cently modernized, including new ar- 
rangement and placement of machinery, 
installation of scientifically planned light- 
ing that is practically shadowless, and 
new flooring for a considerable portion 
of the approximately 170,000 square feet 
Each of the tire building 
machines is allotted an area 20 feet by 22 
feet. The room contains 134 of these 


of floor space 





machines, valued at more than $1,000,000 
All equipment, including the conveyor 
lines and industrial trucks, is operated 
electrically, some 350,000 watts of elec- 
tricity being required to provide energy 
for the department. 
tem used to carry tires from the building 


The conveyor sys 


machines to the pits for vulcanization is 
3,750 feet in length. In an average work 
ing day, more than 500,000 pounds of 
compounded rubber, fabrics and _ steel 
wire beads are converted into truck tires 
in this one room 
24 hours daily, approximately 1,600 work 


ers are employed in the room 


Currently in operation 








sary to redetermine rubber pricing policy 
if usage controls are terminated or if 
RFC’s stocks are reduced to 160,000 tons 
He further stated that when the latte: 
situation develops, RFC should sell at a 
price that would definitely discourage fur 
ther purchases from the stockpile.) 
The committee said that a detailed 
study of the supply and requirements sit 
uation for natural rubber in 1947 must 
await the answers to some, at least, ol 
General 
Study 


the “four major uncertainties.’ 
Rubber 


Group at the Hague, which in November 


discussion covered the 


estimated that about 650.000 lone tons 
of natural rubber would probably be 
available to the United States from 1947 
world production. With the carry-over 
from 1946 purchases, potential 1947 sup 
ply was estimated at 770,000 long tons 
It is essential to increase working in 


ventories natural rubber to normal 


| 
I 


prewar levels and to make provision for 


emergency reserves, CPA said. Conse 
quently, it was estimated that about 
500,000 long tons of natural rubber will 
be available under favorable conditions, 
for consumption in 1947, 

The 1947 requirements of the rubber 
manufacturing industry have been esti 


ated at 1,003,000 long tons of new rub- 


ber materials, exclusive of reclaimed 


rubber. Therefore, American-made rub 
ber must supply the rest of the require- 
500.000 lone tons oi 


(;R-S, butyl, neoprene and N-types rub 


ent, or about 
bers 

Special problems arising through lack 

natural rubber latex and pale crepe 
were outlined to the committee by W 
lames Sears, government presiding of- 
heer, who, forecast that continuation of 
special controls currently in force will 
be necessary throughout 1947 to allocate 
he limited supplies equitably to manufac 
urers in whose operations these special 


types are essentia 


Seiberling Building Destroyed 


An explosion followed by a flash fire 
destroyed the cement building of _ the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. in 
Ohio, on February 18. Static electricity 
froma belt was said to have set off the 


Barberton, 


blast which caused damage estimated at 
$25,000 but no injuries. The company ex- 
pects to maintain production by obtain 
ing cement from other rubber manufac- 
turers until its own facilities are replaced 
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VILES AND HOLT ADDRESS 
CONNECTICUT RUBBER GROUP 


The Winter Meeting of the Connecticut 
Rubber Group, held at the Monogram 
Hall of the General Electric Co. in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on February 14, and 


attended by approximately 100 members 
and guests, featured a symposium on 
natural rubber. A. L. Viles, president 

f the Rubber Manufacturers Associa 
tion, discussed “Various Types of Crude 


Rubber.” while | (>. Holt, rubber ad 
isor of the United States Department 
of Commerce, spoke on “The World 
At a busi- 
ness meeting following the symposium, 
the by-laws of the Group drawn up by 


Supply Situation of Rubber.” 


the Executive Committee were officially 
accepted by the membership 

Mr. Viles, the first speaker, who took 
as his topic “Various Types of Crude 
Rubber,” first traced the developments 
which led to the adoption of the now 
standard R.M.A. types. This adoption, 
he stated, stemmed from the-time the 
Association took on the difficult task ot 
acting as allocation authority for natural 
rubber during World War I At that 
time no standards were established 

As a result of its close association witl 
crude rubber during this period, the As 
sociation recognized the need for such 
standards and worked out a progran 
with the Rubber Trade Association of 
New York which was finally adopted in 
1928 despite opposition from some quar 


ters. The standards, which _ stressed 
cleanliness rather than technical aspects, 
were readily accepted by the rubber pr 


ducers. Samples of the present stand 
irds were displayed by the speaker 
During the concluding portion of his 
address, Mr Viles briefly outlined the 
growth in applications of rubber during 
the past few decades in which he has 
been associated with the rubber industry 
In closing, he re emphasized his oppos! 
tion to resumption of regulations or con 
trols over the production and distribution 
f natural rubber 

In his talk, Mr. Holt pointed out that 
supplies of natural rubber are now fairly 
well distributed through world pipelines, 
with end-1946 stocks at 238,000 tons in 
the United States, 164,000 tons in the 
United Kingdom, an estimated 50,000 
tons in France, and 148,000 tons in Ma 
laya, while stocks afloat were approxi 
mately 200,000 tons as compared with less 
than 100,000 tons a year earlier 

The outlook for world production of 
1,200,000 tons of natural rubber in 1947, 
as estimated by the Rubber Study Group, 
is supported by information on the rate 
ot production and shipments in recent 
months, according to Mr. Holt. The 
Study Group has estimated 1947 world 
consumption at 1,700,000 tons, of which 
720,000 tons for foreign countries is pos- 
sibly a high estimate. Some 200,000 tons 
of the foreign demand is expected to be 
supplied by synthetic rubber, leaving a 
calculated foreign demand for 520,000 
tons of natural rubber 

Using this estimate, if the stocks of 





natural rubber in foreign consuming 
countries were to be the same at the end 
of 1947 as at the end of 1946, there would 
theoretically be 680,000 tons of natural 
rubber available for sale to the United 
States this year. At the moment, stocks 
are being moved from England to Amer 
ica, nearly 28,000 tons having arrived in 
January 

It was estimated by Mr. Holt that in 
1947 approximately two-thirds of the 
natural rubber supplies will come from 
natives and small-holders, and one-third 
from estates over 100 acres. The short 
age of high-quality estate grades of rub 
ber is expected to continue through 1947, 
and until estates in Sumatra and Java are 
accessible for company-directed opera 
tions 


Concentration of Trading 


The concentration of rubber trading in 
countries under British jurisdiction in 
1947 will amount to about 85 percent of 
the supplies compared with 65 percent 
before the war, the speaker said. In 
addition to the production in British 
areas, their trade in Malaya extends over 
the imports into Malaya from the Neth 
erlands Indies and Siam. A substantial 
share of the 1947 exports from _ the 
Netherlands Indies under Dutch juris 
diction is already committed in barter 
arrangements between the Netherlands 
and European countries 

Temporary guidance over Government 
policy in respect to rubber reverted to 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion under Mr. John Steelman, 
upon the resignation of Mr. William Batt 
as Chairman of the Inter-Agency Policy 
Committee on Rubber, and the disband 
ment of that Committee. Through the 
President’s Messages of February 3 and 
February 10 to Congress, the questions 
of continuance of controls over rubber 
and the establishment of a long-range 
rubber policy have now been placed be 
fore the legislative branch of the Gov 
ernment. 


Akron Group Hears Strohm 


Approximately 450 members and guests 
attended the Winter Meeting of the Ak 
ron Rubber Group, held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Akron on February 21, making 
it the largest winter meeting in the 
Group’s history. John L. Strohm, for 
merly editor of the Prairie Farmer and 
more recently president of the American 
Association of Agricultural Editors, was 
the principal speaker at the meeting. His 
topic was “The People Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” In his talk, Mr. Strohm stated 
that the Russian people do not want war, 
that they admire and are grateful to 
America for her help in the war effort, 
and are as bewildered as we when they 
read in the Russian press reports of 
America’s belligerent intent. The future 
peace of the world depends upon better 
understanding between the common 
people, the speaker declared. There 
would be no war if all diplomacy were 
on a common people basis. 





CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP HEARS 
TALKS BY MIGHTON AND STANGOR 


Dr. C. J. Mighton and E. L. Stangor, 
of the Akron Rubber Laboratory of E 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., were 
the principal speakers at the February 
Meeting of the Chicago Rubber Group, 
held at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago, 
Ill., on February 14. The program also 
featured the presentation of a movie of 


the 1946 championship football game be- 


tween the Chicago Bears and the Chicago 
Cardinals. 

In his talk on “New Outlets for Rub- 
ber Through Latex,” Dr. Mighton traced 
the development of new products from 
natural rubber latex, covering the period 
from the original uses of latex for dipped 
goods, proofings, and adhesives, to the 
development of latex foam sponge and 
latex-bonded fibers. During the -war, 
natural latex was replaced by the syn- 
thetic latices, opening new fields for the 
use of latex because of the better prop- 
erties which can be obtained by using the 
synthetics. 

As manufacturers are abl increase 
their production, the speaker stated, they 
will have more opportunities to produce 
tailor-made latices with special properties 
to suit specific requirements. Research 
on latices is continuing at a fast pace and 
new developments may be expected 
the near future 

Speaking on “Backrinding of Molded 
Rubber Products,” Mr. Stangor described 
the causes of the torn or gouged condi- 
tion which occasionally occurs at or near 
the mold parting line of a vulcanized 
cylindrica] slug or rectangular block. .The 
sudden release of internal pressure re 
sulting from thermal expansion of the 
compound forces the vulcanized rubber 
past the sharp edges of the parting line, 
tl 


thereby gouging a piece out of e fir 
ished article 

Mr. Stangor indicated that backrinding 
can be reduced by using the proper 
amount of compound in relation to the 
mold cavity, increasing the amount of 
inert filler, increasing the fillers with 
lower thermal expansion, curing at lower 
temperatures, and preheating the unvul- 
canized stock. Cooling the mold under 
pressure was reported to be a solution 
which can be used _ frequently _ be 
cause of the longer time involved. Proper 
design of the molds to eliminate distor- 
tion when the mold is opened was also 
recommended. 


California Meets March 20 

The March meeting of the Northern 
California Rubber Group will be held on 
Thursday, March 20, at Angelo’s Rest- 
aurant in Emeryville, Calif. The speaker 
will be E. E. Gullekson, of the California 
Research Corporation, who will deliver 
an address on “Butyl Rubber.” 

The Chicago branch of the Heyden 
Chemical Corp. is now located in more 
spacious offices at 20 North Wacker 
Drive. F.-A. Degener is in charge 
of the office. 
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MEETING OF BUFFALO GROUP 
FEATURES ADDRESS BY CLARK 


The February Meeting of the Buffalo 
Rubber Group, held at the Hotel Sher- 
aton in Buffalo, N. Y., on February 25, 
featured a talk by Dr. C. C. Clark, of 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., on 
“Dichlorostyrene Rubber.’ Horace W. 
Carpenter, Jr., vice-president of the Buf- 
falo Senior Chamber of Commerce, also 
addressed the Group, describing the work 
f the Chamber and some interesting 
sidelights of the Industrial Niagara Fron 
tier. 

An abstract of Dr. Clark’s talk follows 
herewith: 

Dichlorostyrene rubber was developed 
by the Mathieson Alkali Works in 1942 
and tested by the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. in the Akron Government Plant in 
1944 and 1945. Early work showed good 
heat resistance and special adaptability 
of this rubber to heavy-duty truck tires 
Practical tests indicated that dichlorosty- 
rene rubber is one of the best synthetic 
rubbers for tires that came out of the 
war rubber program. 


The rubber is made by copolymerizin, 
dichlorostyrene with butadiene by emul- 
sion polymerization methods. The copol- 
ymer can be compounded into a variety 
of formulae, one of the GR-S type being 
most generally used. Hard rubber com- 
positions can also be obtained by varying 
either the amount of sulfur or the con- 
tent of the dichlorostyrene in the crude 
rubbe r 

When a composition of the GR-S type 
is used, best results are obtained with a 
30-40% content of dichlorostyrene. Mill- 
ing characteristics are excellent The 
crude rubber breaks down and com- 
pounds more rapidly than GR-S 

Comparisons on the basis of tensile 
strength, elongation, moduli and hardness, 
tested cold and hot, aged and unaged, 
show that dichlorostyrene rubber is su 
perior to GR-S. Superior resistance to 
flex cracking is demonstrated on the 
Goodrich flexometer and in actual road 
rubber is more 
resistant to moisture absorption than nat 
ural rubber and more resistant to oil than 
either natural rubber or GR-S 


tests. Dichlorostyrene 


The dichlorostyrene monomer is avail- 
able for experimental purposes. On an 
equal scale of manufacture, it is esti- 
mated that dichlorostvrene rubber would 
cost less than 10 per cent more than 
GR-S 


Changes at Rubber Reserve 


W. R. Hucks, who has been associated 
with the Office of Rubber Reserve, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, for the 
past few years, most recently as produc- 
tion manager, has been named deputy di- 
rector in charge of the production di- 
vision. John T. Cox, Jr., has been made 
administrative officer and production 
manager, while M. J. Tierney will act 
as assistant production manager. 
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Latex Bibliographies Wanted 


Volume 1 of the Marchionna 
bibliography on latex and rubber 
derivatives, entitled “Latex and 
Its Industrial Applications,’ is 
now entirely out of print. Copies 
of Volumes II and III, however, 
are still available. Since many 
purchasers of the latter two vol- 
umes are anxious to secure the 
first volume in order to complete 
the set, we would like to secure 
several copies of Volume 1. We 
will pay $10.00 for each copy of 
Volume I returned to us in good 
condition, Returned copies should 
be addressed to: Book Depart- 
ment, RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





SOUTHERN OHIO RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS ITS INITIAL MEETING 


The initial meeting of the recently or- 
ganized Southern Ohio Rubber Group 
was held at the Young Women’s League 
Auditorium in Dayton, Ohio, on Febru- 
ary 20, with approximately 160 members 
and guests in attendance. 

The featured speakers at the meeting 
were George R. Vila, sales manager for 
latex, Lotol, and dispersions of the Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., who spoke on “Growth of the 
Latex Industry in the United States,” 
and Dr. Charles J. Mighton, manager of 
the Akron Rubber Laboratory of E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., who 
discussed “Neoprene Latices—Their De- 
velopment and Use.” 

In his talk, Mr. Vila traced the de- 
velopment of the American latex indus- 
try, employing slides which illustrated its 
evolution statistically. Dr. Mighton, the 
second speaker, gave a short history of 
the development of neoprene and neo- 
prene latex, and went into some detail on 
the various uses of neoprene latex 

Harry E. Outcault, vice-chairman of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., also addressed the Group. He 
spoke briefly on the organization of vari- 
ous rubber groups, and complimented the 
Southern Ohio Group on the quality and 
size of its initial meeting. 


Zupan Hi-Lo Lubricant 


A new lubricant, which is said to be 
particularly applicable to various types of 
sealed bearings, twister rings, universal 
joints, and gears, has been developed by 
Yanda Industries, 6819 West Hemlock 
Road, Independence, Ohio. Known as 
Zupan Hi-Lo Temperature Grease, the 
lubricant is a synthetic oil constituent 
which is said to never gum, harden, or 
oxidize and to be non-corrosive. Light 
tan in color, it can be applied directly 
through high-pressure guns or compres- 
sion cups. 


TALK BY SCHOENFELD FEATURED 
AT MEETING OF DETROIT GROUP 
Dr. Frank K. Schoenfeld, vice-president 
and technical director of the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
the principal speaker at the Winter Meet- 
ing of the Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, held at the Detroit Leland Hotel 
in Detroit, Mich., on February 28, and 
attended by approximately 125 members 
At the meeting, J. P. Wilson, 


and guests. 
chairman, anriounced that the next meet 
ing of the Group will be held at the De- 
troit Leland Hotel on May 16. The 
members of the Group voted for a sum 
mer outing including a golf tournament 
and clam bake to be held the latter part 
of June. 

Speaking on “Status and New Devel- 
opments on GR-S Rubber,” Dr. Schoen- 
feld declared that although natural rubber 
on the whole is slightly superior to the 
synthetic product, we will have in the 
future a series of new rubbers for spe- 
cialty applications, which will perform 
superior to natural rubber. 

If synthetic rubber can not compete on 
quality, it may well be able to compete 
n price, the speaker stated. Synthetic 
rubber can be produced for fifteen to 
seventeen cents per pound, including all 
costs and a modest profit The price of 
natural rubber is more uncertain. Al 
though natural rubber could be laid down 
in New York Harbor for eight to ten 
cents per pound without outside control 
or profit, it is unlikely this will happen. 
Such factors as availability of labor in 
the Far East, political developments, «and 
government regulation will undoubtedly 
require that the natural product be sold 
for more than the synthetic. 

Although the price of natural rubber 
is increased by the higher wage demands 
of the native on the plantation, Dr. 
Schoenfeld pointed out, countermeasures 
of a large labor pool in this area, and 
the fact that 50% of the rubber trees are 
native owned, may bring the price down. 
Also, high yield trees which were planted 
before the war are now ready for tapping 

In discussing the future of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants, the Goodrich Chemi- 
cal official expressed the hope that gov- 
ernment permit private industry to con- 
trol these plants, and that research and 
levelopment continue in this field, with 
the new discovéries made by private in- 
lustry being protected according to our 
patent system. 


Products and Services Booklet 


The 1947 edition of the booklet, entitled 
‘New Products and Services,” has been 
made available by the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 63 Park Row, New 
York 15, N. Y. Containing over 850 of 
the latest products and services being 
‘ffered by 627 firms this year, the book- 
let provides names and addresses of 
manufacturers and an index of manu- 
facturers and products. Copies of this 
booklet, the second on post war inno- 
vations issued by the business newspaper, 
are available at 50c per copy. 
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MICRONEX BEADS 


HEN carbon black was first made for tires in 1912 it was 
packed as a light fluffy powder. Handling in the rubber 
plant was difficult and dusty. Improvements involving com- 
pression of the black, while helpful, did not eliminate these 


problems. 


In 1927 the discovery of Dustless Micronex opened up an 
entirely new approach. Again Binney & Smith had pioneered 
in the field of improved carbon blacks for the rubber industry. 
lt soon became evident that not only was dust virtually eliminated 
in bag shipments, but also the carbon mixed into rubber faster 


and produced good dispersions. 


Now known as Micronex Beads this product is the standard of 
cleanliness and flowability. This position has been earned by 
virtue of uniformity of bead size, spherical shape, freedom from 
dust and strength sufficient to withstand the rigors of bulk 
handling. 


STATEX-B The carbon STATEX-93 The carbon 


for dynamic reinforcement for heavy-duty reinforcement 


FURNEX 


The high resilience carbon 


e 
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NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 








Listed below are types and properties of new experimental Finance Corporation, since publication of those listed in our 
GR-S_ poiymers (including GR-S latices) which have been last issue. Procedures for the distribution and sale of these 
authorized by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction polymers will be found in our October, 1945, issue. 

Xx Vanufacturing Date of Polymer Special 
Number Plant Authorization Description Characteristics 
X-359 U. S. Rubber, 1/23/47 GR-S latex with a 55/45 B/S ratio Similar to Type III latex except for 
GR-S Naugatuck 58% solids minimum slight increase in BD content. Slight 
Latex formula changes to facilitate produc- 

tion. General purpose high solids 
latex. 
X-360 General, 1/27/47 (;R-S masterbatch containing 100 Similar to GR-S Black I with HMF 
GR-S Baytown parts GR-S with 52 + 2 parts HMF _ used in place of 50 parts EPC Black 
black; Mooney viscosity of unpig- Material available in quantities for 
mented polymer 40 + 5. experimental and development work 
only, due to limited production ca- 
pacity. Continued supply cannot be 
expected in the near future. 
X-361 Goodyear 2/11/47 Low water absorption GR-S; 50-60 This polymer is being prepared for 
GR-S Akron Mooney, alum coagulated. electrical insulation for wire and 
cable. Might be of interest in ap- 
plications where very low water ab- 
sorotion is required. Reported to 
have water absorption characteristics 
similar to deprotenized rubber (2.24 
mg/cm’ after 9 days immersion at 
70°C). Order for experimental quan- 
tities up to 200 Ibs. should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. W. H. Aiken, Chem- 
ical Products Division, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. How- 
| ever, reports should be submitted as 
is customary—the Research & Devel- 
) opment Div., Office of Rubber Re- 
serve, 1626 “K” St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
X-362 U. S. Rubber, 2/14/47 71/29 BD/S made with a non-stain- Non-staining variation of GR-S-65. 
GR-S Naugatuck ing antioxidant (1.5 IBUL), glue- Expected to have faster rate of cure 
acid coagulation. than GR-S-65 which is a low water 
absorption polymer. 
X-363 U. S. Rubber, 2/14/47 71/28.5/0.5 BD/S/Divinyl-benzene, Non-staining, low water absorption 
GR-S Naugatuck glue-acid coagulation, IBUL, 58 variation of GR-S 60 (formerly X- 
8 Mooney. 285 GR-S). Expected to be faster cure 
than GR-S 60, and similar rate of 
cure to X-344, 
X-367 Firestone, 2/10/47 Same as Type III Latex except that \ high soap Type III GR-S latex. 
GR-S \kron Rosin Acid soap is used; 37-39% Expected to have better mechanical 
Latex solids, soap content 35 — 3.9 stability. May produce more stable 
latex blends with natural rubber. 
X -368 (Goodrich, 2/20/47 GR-S-10 type polymer made by con- Slight formula changes to facilitate 
GR-S Port Neches tinuous polymerization; Mooney production. No differences expected 
50-58 in physical or chemical properties 

A on flexible hose strongly rein Sturdy new rivets made of Plexi- Over one hundred mechanical rubber 
forced to withstand pressure of 800 elas, the transparent acrylic plastic, goods products manufactured by the com- 
pounds per square inch has been devel- capable of being used in the fastening pany are featured in a new wall show 
oped by U. S. Rubber for use on high of rubber, leather, cardboard, light case displayed at the entrance to the 
pressure auto washer equipment. The metals, and other materials, have been executive offices of the H. O. Canfield 


hose is reinforced with two plies of 


Automotive Devices, Inc., ra) 
Norwood Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio, has in- 
troduced a new device, cailed the Curtis 
Spare Tire Inflator, which makes it pos- 
sible for a spare tire in an automobile 
trunk to be checked and inflated without 
opening the lid. 
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developed by the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

The general offices and all manu- 
facturing facilities of the O’Neil-Irwin 
Manufacturing Co. have been moved 
to Lake City, Minnesota. Expanded 
production of the company’s Di-Acro 
precision benders, brakes and shears 
is planned. 


Co. at 444 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

A static eliminator has been developed 
by Goodyear to keep the effect of static 
in radio receiving sets below the level 
where it can interfere with an incoming 
signal. The eliminator has been installed 
at several of the ground reeciving sta- 


tions of United Air Lines. 
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NET INCOME OF $23,207,941 
REPORTED BY U.S. RUBBER CO. 
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to borrow all or part of the funds dur 








e consolidated balance sheet as I 
December 31, 1946, indicated current as 
ets of $187.151.930. against current ha 

lities f $68,668,142, giving a net wi rk 
ng capital of $118,483,788, whi 
ure with $110.070.924 tor the previous 
il ncrease S841 ? 864 7 tal 
ventories at the end of the year amount 
ed to $101,086,716, against $84,449,011 at 
end of 1945 Foreign assets of $35, 
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At the end of the vear, there were 
4.478 holders of common and preferre: 
k, which compares with 23,322 at the 
l t 1945 No sing stockholde r, wu 
lual r corporat was said to owt 
e than 2.7% either class stock 
During tl ear, reconversion§ frot 
i pear mectives the con 
pan n research and devel pment was re 
rted to have been successfully con 
pleted. Added emphasis was given t 
idamental research, and an _ intensive 
gram was undertaken to find more 


peacetime applications of the new war 
eveloped materials 
| 


laboratories were mace necess 


o carry out ese programs 





Naugatuck, Connecticut, a new cl 
laboratory for the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division is expected to be ready in the 
near future, while at Mishawaka, Indi 
na, the Footwear Division completed a 
laboratory to carry out expanded pri 


plastics field 


MOHAWK RUBBER CO, REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $1,044,689 


Net income of $1,044,689 for 1946 
atter deducting all charges ncluding 
$100,000 for a reserve account to mee’ 
any contingencies resuiting trom an ex 
panding research program and $714,847 
for Federal income taxes, has been sre 
ported by the Mohawk Rubber ( This 
is equal to $7.38 per share, and 
with a net income of $343,970, or 
per share, fo: the previous year. Net 
ales in 1946 amounted to $10,088,446 


which compares with $7,857,399 in 1945 


the previous | igh for the mpany 
Che consolidated balance sheet as 
December 31, 1946, indicated total current 


ussets of $2,979,240, including $1,093,3 
cash, $900,501 in trad iccounts re 


ceivable, and $977,443 in inventories 





Total current liabilities we eporte i 
$476,487, including $393,494 in accour 
pavable and $30,064 in a ed expenses 
d local taxes 
At the close of 1946, the workin; al 


tal of the company was $2,502,753, repre 


senting an increase of $579,715 over the 
previous eal and { illo rel 
assets to current liabilities st at 6.25 
to 1. During 1946, $335,143 was spent 
by the company for plant improvements 
These improvements were part of a pr 
ral needed to rehabilitat machiner 
and equipment continuous! sed during 


Flintkote Company, Inc. 
For 1946: Net income of $3,710,723 


which is equal to $2.81 eac! n 1,183,921 
nmon shares, and which compares witl 
$1,643,285, or $1.32 ea m 1,033,921 
common shares, for 1945 Net sales 
unted to $52,579,605 against $37,023. 
116 for the previous year. Renegotiatior 
1945 war profits with the Navy Price 
Adjustment | ! ndicatel that re 
und to the gover ent vas equire 
and the provision of $40,000 ide ther 


was restored to 1946 incor 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
For 1946: Net incom 


$719 967 


which is equal to $2.16 each on 307,215 
common shares after payment of divi 


dends on preterred stocK prio! < 
redemption on July 31, 1946, and whicl 


compares with $600,138, or $1.69 a share, 
before war-end adjustments for tl 
previous vear. Net sales for 1946 reache 
a new high of $12,575,436, an increase of 


14% over the 1945 total 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co, 
Year Ended ( Ictohe r 3] Net income ot 


$1,562,714, which is equal to $3.68 a 
common share, and which compares witl 
$145,192 for 1945 after $386,865 was de 
ducted for accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities. Net sales amounted 
to $19,914,141, against $13,174,678 for the 


previous vear 

















GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
REPORTS NET OF $36,211,784 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has re- 


ported a net profit of $36,211,784 for 
1946, the largest in the company’s his 
tory, which is equal to $16.07 a commor 
share, and which compares with $15,136, 
816, or $5.87 a common share, for the 


previous yea Sales amounted to 


$616,508, 162 
176.748 in 1945, the Jast year of wartime 
$330,599.674 in th 


which compares with $716, 


business, and witl 
previous peacetime record year of 194] 

The consolidated net income reported 
for 1946 is after providing $15,000,000 in 
reserves, including $5,000,000 for foreign 





investments, because of increasing regu 
lations abroad which may have adverse 
effects on the cor ipany’'s fore values 
and $10,000,000 for possible st and 
price adjustments and other post wat 
contingencies 

rh ¢ nm Wi any other es 

ng e first-year Of post wa ‘ l 

version (x avyeat made Cay il 
expenditures during 1946. The ex sion 
and im] ement of productive 1es 
b t] r i bre ud require ‘ ! 
tal commitments of $43,000,000 
$32,600,000 vere installed b the end oft 
1946. The compar expects that substan 
tial additi il al unts simula l 
poses vill r ecessary nN M4, 

\W\ iy il n 1 


the end of 1946 amounted to $174.500.000. 


which compares with $152.472.000 at the 


end f the preceding eal irrent 
assets were $223,190,673, against current 
liabilities $48,630,459, a rat t 4.6 
to | 

Net ncome f $9,860,000 vas t 
tribute l by the mpany’ s tore x} ib 
idiaries and included ited ne 
Ine 1946 Fore ‘ ‘ ~ 
OW ed ne ‘ par ne ed 
in the ear-end balance sheet a1 unted 


te $38,000,000. which included approxi 


mately $8,800,000 of cas representing 
working capital of the company’s vat 
foreign interests required in the cours 


of business 

\ statement accompanying the report 
reviewed the activities of the company a 
home and abroad during the year 
Abroad, production was started at the 
company’s new tire and mechanical goods 
in South 
Canadian, 


factory Africa, and the capa 


cities of its Mexican, and 


Peruvian factories were increased, At 


home, Goodyear increased facilities { 
the production of tires and mechanical 
goods, and of the vinyl raw material 
plant at Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
construction of a plastics laboratory and 
Akron; provided 
machinery for the manufacture of vinyl 


plastics; and expanded the rayon facili- 


started 


synthetic pilot plant at 


ies of its southern textile mills 

The company continued to operate three 
government-owned synthetic rubber plants 
on a fee basis at Akron, Houston, and 
Los Angeles. The status of its tire fac 
tory at Buitenzorg, Java, and the rubber 


plantation in Sumatra remained unde 


A 


ay 
w 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. 


For 1946: Net income of $10,084,149, 
after taxes and all charges, which is equal 
to $2.37 a common share, and which com 
pares with $5,318,003 or $1.16 a common 
share, for the previous vear. Net sales of 
the company and its consolidations, ex 
clusive of British and Australian sub- 
sidiaries, aggregated $99,590,790, or 4% 
higher than the $95,339,391 volume for 
1945. As of December 31, 1946, current 
assets amounted to $73,571,871 and cur 
rent liabilities to $12,239,124, compared 
with $43,901,713 and $7,140,587, respec 
tively, at the end of 1945. Reflecting high 
er costs and increased operations, inven 

ries totaled $17,984,778 against $14,397, 


944 at the end of the previous year 


United Carbon Co. 


| or 1946 Net mcome Ol $3,010,284, 


after providing for taxes, contingencies, 


ra 
und all charges, which is equal to $7.5, 


1 share, and which compares with $2, 
63,867 $5.69 a share, tor the previous 
ear. Sales amounted to $22,312,818, ar 
nerease of 54.3% over the 1945 volume 
f $14,458,738. According to the report 
ales of carbon black accounted for 74.3% 

the 1946 total, natural gas 22.3%, and 


ude oil and other products 3.4%. At 


rease of 36% in carbon black sales to 
317,616,000 pounds was attributed to ar 
un] recedented den il | tron lor esti 
bbe awnutacturers and larger export 
irkets 

Brown Rubber Co., Inc, 

1946 Net income f $361,728 
iter providing for taxes, which is equal 
to $1 44 a shar n the 251,000 utstand 
ng shares, and whicl ompares wit! 
$196,866, or 7&8c a share, r the previous 
ear. During the year company 1 


ested $139,947 tor new buildings, ma 


hinery, and equipnx and retired its 
rtgage with the Smaller War Plants 

Corporation and all bank loans. As 

Decembe r 31, 1946, total current assets 


stood at $955,696 against total current 
liabilities of $446,755, providing a work 
ing capital of $508,941, the highest in 


Se € mpan ~ wtory 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 


Six Months Ended December 31: Net 
ncome of $406,271, which is equal to 93c 
a share on common stock after payment 
»f preferred dividends, and which com 
pares with a deficit of $216,329 in the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year 

New Jersey Zinc Company 

For 1946 Net income of $5,496,938, 
which is equal. to $2.80 a share, and 
which compares with $5,161,243, or $2.63 
a share, for the previous year. 


O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 
For 1946: Net ; 


income of $251,333 
which compares with $328,386 for tl 


previous year, 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $25,207,871 


Consolidated net income of $25,207,871, 
after provision for estimated Federah and 
foreign income and excess profits taxes 
and after providing reserves of $5,500, 
000 for contingencies and $5,000,000 for 
anticipated property obsolescence, has 
been reported by the B. F. Goodrich Co 
for the year of 1946. After allowing $5 
a share on the preferred stock, this is 
equal to $17.69 
compares with a net of $12,313,501, or 
$7.84 a common share, in 1945, 

Consolidated net sales of the company 
amounted to $361,471,149, highest total 
tor any peacetime year 1n the company’s 
76-year history and only 2.9% below the 
all-time peak of $372,082,813 set in 1945 
The production of American-made rubber 
from government-owned plants operated 


a common share, and 


by the company was not included in sales 
for either vear 
\ long-range program 
r the rehabilitation and expansion of 
production facilities and which had been 


which called 


nterrupted by the war is going forward, 
rding to a statement which accom 
panied the report. The program includes 
expansion in the chemical and plasti 
fields, and the creation of a new research 
center, projects which are being financed 
he company’s earnings. A tire 
anufacturing plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
which the company had started to build 
for the government early in 1945 as a 
war plant, and which it later purchased 
from the government was completed and 
before the end of 1946 had begun pro 
duction of tires and tubes 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. was re 
ported to have expanded its operations 
uring the vear. A surplus war plant at 
Louisville, Ky., was purchased for the 
increased production of Geon resins t 
weet constantly broadening demand, and 
operations were begun in a semi-works 
plant at Avon Lake, Ohio, for the devel 
pment and testing on a semi-commercial 
scale of new chemical materials, processes, 
and techniques 

The report noted that the company’s 
plastics products division is constructing 
1 new plant at Marietta, Ohio, tor the 
manufacture of a wide line of Koroseal 
products, and revealed that this plant 
would be put into operation in 1947. The 
company’s aeronautics division leased 
and equipped a plant at Troy, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of the company’s ex 
pander-tube brakes and airplane wheels 
During the year, progress also was re 
ported on the five principal buildings of 
the company’s new research center at 
Brecksville, Ohio, midway between. Akron 
and Cleveland 

The consolidated balance sheet as. of 
December 31, 1946, indicated current as 
sets of $146,778,955, including cash of 
$10,811,316 and inventories of $78,531,128, 
and current liabilities of $33,451,077. At 
the end of 1945, current assets were 
$129,477,241, of which cash was $15.- 
050,438 and inventories $54,975,826, while 
current liabilities stood at $23,217,233 
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etl Anniversal! Meeting 


i wel 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group was 
held on February 4 at the Mayfair Hotel 
in | ‘ Angeles It was a the first 
meeting ¢ he 194 eason and attracted 
one o tin larwe itte ince im years 
vit mie ] embe | eSts pres 
ent 
L Tie lmner and meeting was preceded 
e regular meetu f the Technical 
(;roup, in charge of W. J. 1 mas (Fire 
stone ) [he guest speaker was Ross | 
Morr senor rubber t nologist at the 
Rubber Laborator the | S. Naval 
Shipyard, Mare Island, Calif. Mr. Mor 
ri Poke on Weather \ ng ot svn 
thetic and Natural Rubber During his 
talk he detailed the weather aging pro 
esses and the establishment t a test tor 
compound evaluatior tro this stand 
point 
At 7:00 P.M. the members met tor a 
delicious steak linnet attetr which the 
program for the evening was underway 
In the absence of the Group’s chairman, 
Curtis Wolter (( S. Rubber), Phil 
Drew (Goodyear), associate chairman, 
wielded the gavel and opened the meeting 
with the introduction of new members 
Gaelen K. Norton (Kirkhill Rubber) 
chairman ot the ( urrent | vents Con 
mittee, related the local news ol the rub 
ber industry and personnel changes. Bob 
Short (Kirkhill) followed with the pres 
entation of the Group’s Yearbook and 
thanked the members for thei splendid 
cooperation in publ ! the 1947 Twen 
tieth Anniversary Edition of the book 
Phil Drew recalled some ot the 
} the Group and called on 


nevement 
the past chairmen present at the meeting 


C, M. Reinke (Reinke & Amende) noted 


the financial progress of the Group. A 
I Roese (Goodyear) told how the 
Tlarg Yearbook has b me a standard 
reterence book tor the local rubber In 
dustr Gaelen K. Norton (Kirkhill) 
related the initial Board meetings and 
the (sroup’s efforts during the war Ed 
| Roval (H. M. Roval) spoke of the 
formation of the Board f Directors 


Arthur F. Pond (U. S. Rubber) praised 
the chairman, Mr. Drew, and the mem- 
bers tor their great progress 

Che final speaker, among the past 


chairmen, was Dr. Raymond B. String 
field (Fullerton) who was one of the 
founders of the Group. He also empha- 


sized the great strides made by Tlargi 
men bers 

The main speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Associate 
Pre fessor of Politi il Science, ok ok B A 
Dr. Fitzgibbon addressed the Group on 
the timely subject, “Argentina, Problem 
Child of the Americas.” The hope was 
expressed that in the not too distant fu- 


ture the forces f lemocracy would 


eventually triumph in Argentina. De 
spite the present control by President 
Peron, and his military clique, there are 
strong undercurrents of democratic senti 
ments among the mass of the people 

Prior to World War I the country was 
controlled by the great land-owning class 
Afterwards the military leaders banned 
together to achieve an intermittent con 
trol of the government. Dr. Fitzgib 
bon related how the issuance of the 
American Blue Book before the Argen 
tina National Elections inadvertently 
helped elect Peron because of the peoples’ 
misinterpretation of the U. S. meddling 
in Argentine affairs. It was noted that 
the only course for the U. S. at present 
was a policy of caution and patience 

After the main talk of the evening, 
Phil Drew called a recess, and then an 
nounced that a golf tournament would be 
held at the San Gabriel Country Club on 
March 14th. Before the members left, 
a variety of door prizes were given t 
holders of lucky numbers 

Construction of a unit for premixing 
carbon black into synthetic latex has been 
started by U. S. Rubber at the plant it 
operates for the government in the Tor 
rance district of Los Angeles. The new 
unit will blend between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 pounds of rubber per month, 
with the entire production to be allotted 
to rubber manufacturers on the Pacific 
Coast 

Active management of the Sarrail 
Rubber Co., manufacturers of rubber ce- 
ments and adhesives, is now in the hands 
of Harold A. Sarrail, son of the com- 


pany’s founder, Edward P. Sarrail, who 
passed away last year. Originally estab- 
lished in 1924 as a recapping firm, the 
company gradually turned toward the 
manufacturing end and abandoned recap- 
ping activities in 1935. New mixing ma- 
chinery, to the tune 0: some $5,000, was 
recently installed. Charles Molnar, who 
has been with the company since its in- 
ception, continues as general manager 
Note: A meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group was held on March 4. A 
full report will appear in our next issue 








Quebec Holds Ladies Night 


A record number of members and 
guests attended the annual “Ladies 
Night” meeting of the Quebec Rubber & 
Plastics Group, held at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel in Montreal, Quebec, on February 
12. Douglas Walkington, of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, was the prin 
cipal speaker of the evening. His sub 
ject was “New Yarns for Old.” Added 
features of the evening were a fashion 
show, with ten professional models dis 
playing the latest in new fabrics, the 
presentation of a film, entitled “The Fab 
ric of Our Story,” and dancing. In his 
talk, Mr. Walkington pointed out that the 
evolution of synthetic fibres has brought 
many dyeing problems to the textile in- 
dustry. There are numerous dyes on the 
market today, he said, because most dyes 
are not effective on one or two fibres, and 
even in the same fibre, there is a need for 
different fastness properties. In discuss- 
ing flame-retarding fabrics, Mr. Walking- 
ton said that no permanent economical 
treatment for garments has yet _ been 
developed, since the present chemical 
treatments are too easily removed dur- 
ing laundering. However, in several in- 
stances fire-retarding fabrics were said 
to have proven valuable as protective 
clothing for industrial workers. 





Among those present at the Twentieth Anniversary Mecting of the Los Angeles 

Rubber Group, held on February 4 at the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif., were, 

left to right: Ross E. Morris (Mare Island Navy Yard); Phil Drew (Goodyear) ; 
and Dr. Russell H. Fitzgibbon (U.C.L.A.) 
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Zemaitis Joins Burlington Mills 





J. F. Zemaitis 


Joseph F. Zemaitis, who has_ been 
associated for the past ten years with the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the U 
S. Rubber Co 
Inc., in charge of development work on 
natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers, has been appointed vice- 
president and_ technical 
Burlington Mills, Inc., Burlington, Wisc 
\ graduate of Polytechnic 
Institute, Mr. Zemaitis has specialized in 
development of 


and Dispersions Process, 
water dispersions of 
director of 
Rensselaer 
the commercial disper- 
sions for tire cord treatments, adhesives, 
saturants, hair and fibre cushions, carpet 
constructions, coatings and related appli- 
cations of natural and synthetic rubber 


and plastic s 


Guayule Production in Russia 


According to reports in the Soviet 
press, the rubber processing factory re- 
cently built in Azerbaidzhan will be able 
to process 1,000 metric tons of guayule a 
year, indicating a yearly output of 100 
metric tons of pure rubber. The plant 
was expected to process 300 metric tons 
of guayule during the late months of 
1946. Considerable increase in 
acreage is said to be planned for the next 


guayule 


few years, as well as the construction of 
an additional large rubber processing fac 
tory. In Azerbaidzhan, the number of 
guayule bushes per acre averages between 
4000 and 6,000, each bush weighing 1 
to 1.2 kilograms (2.2 to 2.6 pounds). Of 
the different varieties of guayule, Pioner 
Karabakha has been reported the most 
productive 


Kelite Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
is manufacturing a new fast working 
matrix cleaner which is available in two 
types: Kelite Formula 304, which is 
brushed on, allowed to stand for about 
three hours and then brushed off, and 
Kelite Formula 304E, which is used in 
a matrix tank. 
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Inflatable Furniture 


Inflatable furniture was one of the 
features of the Welsh Industries 
Fair recently held in London, Eng- 
land. The furniture is made of the 
fabric used for barrage balloons and 
rescue dinghies. On exhibit were 
chairs, including armchairs, which 
are collapsible and which can be 
carried in a zipper-fastened carrier 
bag. 


= _ 





Buys Additional Textile Units 


U. S. Rubber Co. has purchased the 
textile plants of the Stevens Manufactur- 
ing Co. and Seaboard Mills, Inc. in Bur- 
lington, N. C. The new facilities will be 
used by the company for the production 
of a wide variety of new fabrics, includ- 
ing fire-resistant decorative fabrics and 
Strex, the all-textile elastic fabric made 
without rubber. More than 250 persons 
are employed at the two plants, which 
contain 216 looms suitable for a wide 
range of special fabrics up to 68 inches 
in width. R. M. Mitchell will be in 
charge of local operations in both plants, 
and F. C. Phillips will serve as general 
superintendent. Acquisition of these two 
plants by U. S. Rubber increases to three 
the number of plants owned by the com- 
pany in Burlington. 


Goodyear Develops New Ink 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has developed a new fast-drying printing 
ink which is said to represent a radical 
departure from previous products in the 
printing field. The new development for 
the printing prepared by 
grinding together a new svnthetic resin 
of the Pliolite type and the desired pig- 
dispersed 


industry is 


ment. The mixture is then 
in a solvent, making a pasty mass that 
resembles conventional printing inks in 
consistency and appearance. When the 
ink is used in printing, the pressure of 
the press squeezes the solvent out of the 
resin, permitting the resin to dry as soon 
as what little solvent remains evaporates. 
Goodyear plans to manufacture the resin 
only, selling it to ink manufacturers for 
the final steps in compounding the ink. 


Fisk Safti-Flight Tire 

The Fisk Safti-Flight automobile tire, 
which uses stripes of white rubber to 
form a flexible tread designed for quick 
stops, is again being produced by the U. 
S. Rubber Co. Introduced to the public 
just prior to the war, the tire was with- 
drawn from the market during the war 
years. New postwar features of the tire 
are a tread of thicker depth than usual 
to provide long mileage and, in the larger 
sizes, the use of improved rayon cord. 
Quick stopping is made possible by the 
white rubber stripes which cut across the 
tread, creating hundreds of independently 
acting tread blocks 





Woythaler Heads Hodgman Rubber 





M. |. Woythaler 


M. I. Woythaler, treasurer and general 
manager of the Hodgman Rubber Co., 
Framingham, Mass., has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding A. 
W. Wechsler, who was named chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Woy- 
thaler joined the company in 1919, was 
elected treasurer in 1926, and 
general manager in 1931. The company 
also has announced the election of Her- 


became 


bert Bremner as assistant treasurer. 


Second Annual Foundation Lecture 


Dr. Philip Schidrowitz, 
British chemist, has been selected as the 


well-known 


principal speaker at the second annual 
Foundation Lecture of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry, to be held on June 
6 at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
St., London, England. Dr. Schidrowitz 
will talk on “The Impact of Synthesis on 
the Rubber Industry.” He will not con- 
fine his address to synthetic rubbers, but 
will also discuss plastics and other rele- 
vant materials. The broad question of 
natural rubber versus, or in relation to, 
man-made materials will receive consid- 
eration and reference will be made to the 
possibility of fusion or closer relation- 
ship between the rubber and plastics in- 
dustries. 

Production and sales of its Seal-O- 
Matic puncture-sealing safety tube, in- 
terrupted five years ago by the war, has 
been resumed by Goodrich. A gum-like 
rubber compound inside the tube under 
the tread and shoulder areas of the tire 
surrounds and grips tightly puncturing 
objects so that no air escapes 

The general sales offices of both the 
DoAll Company and the DoAll Inter- 
national Company, general distributors 
of DoAll products and machine tools, 
have been moved into new quarters at 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 
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78.000.000 pounds of syn 
thetic rubber (Buna S and butv!) in 1944 
102,000,000 pounds in 1945, and 114,000 
000 pounds in 1946, Mz Rowzee dis 


pre duc tion ¢ 


cussed the present ar ture work of the 
rganization. He rey at at present 
Pol ‘ is turn ut ! basic types 
G;R-S in solid form, five experimental 
i and t ’ ; GR-S 
latex. In addit il rnin t 
hree 1x i ( enta 
Ty pe me used | a 4 purpose 
t ve discl ed at ele 
tric wir v res a wh resis 
tance to ozone 
Mr Ri wzet al ndicate | that 
Polymer will soot ( urning out tw 
additional types t (R-S latex, one of 
which shows great promise for use in 
foam sponge, a vell as a brand new 


material to be oduced in the low ten 


perature polymerization equipment of the 


; ' 
butyl unit. This new material, he said. 
shows unusual promise for the packing 
ind storing t citrus fruits. A nitrile 
type rubber which has outstanding re 
sistance to petroleur aL ther solvents 


has als reached the pilot plant stage 

\ three-day “Conference on Radio 
chemistry” has been arranged to take 
place at McMaster University on May 
15, 16 and 17 under the auspices ol the 
National Council andthe 
Chemical Institute of Canada. A number 
of intormal morning and afternoon ses 


planned 


R 
vesear©rci 


sions have been during whicl 


ample time will be reserved for discus 
sion. A comprehensive exhibition of in 
strument and literature is als being 
planned. Further information can be s¢« 
cured from Dr. R. V. V. Nicholls, De 


partment of Chemistry, McGill Univer 


ty, Mor ire il 


Net nconme trie L,OOod Veal Dire « 


Rubber ( ot Canada ar its subsidiaries 
for 1946 has been reported at $1,660,013, 
which is equal $5.40 a share on common 
stock ind wil mpare with $1,385 
YSY $4.30 a shar xe] a retund 
ible taN $176.258 trie previous 
cal 

Gr p ty r 1946 he re depreciati n 
at ( i faxes, but 


la uch e Polyme 
; f rporation irke tre nit 
inniversar rporation D the 
Canadian Governme month, were 
outlined ea | 1 I R R 
et director pat resea 
and marketi activiti n the tourt 
of the series of popula ntific lectures 
sponsored by the Sarnia (Ontario) Boar 
f Education and the Sarnia Canadian 
Observe) The Polvme ( rporation wa 
organized on Februa 14, 1942 
After reviewing f the achieve 
ments in the past five years, including the 


aiter special pr sion tf $500,000 

ward possible future decline in raw 

aterial prices, amounted to $5,070,240, 
against $4.851.607 the ear be tore Ly 
preciation of $683,951 in 1946 compared 
vith $1,608,973 1945, and income and 
Y ess pronts axes f $2,726,276 cor 
pared with $1,856,675 including the re 

ndabdle tan ( rie previous A 
karned surplus it the end of the eal 
tood at $8,184,851 against $8,096,432 a 
Cal iu 

Kc Tam, ( e| cw ¢ pe id 
tures I dditions 1946 a t : t 
$1,722,70 represe! nainly cost ¢ 
udditional equipmer ind facilities f 
inticipated produ or equire ents ( 
lines present! being anutacture i 

r the manutacture f new produ 

irther heavy expenditures:in 1947 ar 
ontemplated by the mpany to complete 


the program of extension and mo 


ermization., T Ww new tactories alt New 
loronte (Jntat we said e neal 
g completion 
The consolidate Dalance snec i 
December 31. 1946, disclosed currel 
assets of $12,564,996 and current liabil 


ties of $3,290,497, indicating net working 
capital of $9,274,499, which compares 
with $9.526.558 at the end of the pre 


vious eat 


Representatives of the sales an 


1 Sé 


vice organization of the tire division « 


the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., met ir 


] 


Kitchener, Ontario, last month tor a twe 


week series of conferences Principal 
eeting of the conference was a tnree 
lay factory refresher course, in whicl 
tours of the company’s tire factory were 
conducted, followed by discussion sessions 
[he program for the first several days 
cluded a tour of 
machinery shops, a luncheon and a sales 


the company’s rubber 
training course on the subject of farn 


tires 


In his annual report as Auditor-Gen 
eral of Canada, Watson Sellar recently 
criticized some of the transactions of the 
War Assets Corporation. Mr. Sellar 
ibserved that contracts for automobile 
tires and tubes were continued after con 
tracts for vehicles had been cancelled 
with the end of mutual aid 
were declared surplus assets. The tire 


The goods 
contracts were amended later to delete 
the inspection clause, apparently at the 
insistence of the WAC, he revealed, and 
no certificate was produced during the 
audit to establish that deliveries were i 
accordance with contract 


At a meeting held in Toronto, Ontario, 


on February 9, the directors of the Can- 
ada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., decided to 


take no action on the company’s Class A 


and B common dividends. Declaration 
of regular quarterly dividends of $1 or 
Class A would normally have been an 
nounced at the meeting. The previous 
payment of $1 was made on December 
16, 1946. Class B stockholders received 
25c quarterly up to September 15, 1946 
Failure fo take action on these dividends 
at the meeting, according to the company 
is entirely a reflection of the strike at 
the plant last fall 


} 


Canadian Resins & Chen 
has announced plans to enlarge its Viny- 
lite resin manufacturing 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, 
struct a new plant for the production of 
dioctyl phthalate (DOP). Both the ex 
tension and the new plant are expected 
to be in operation by the summer of 1948 


uicals, Ltd., 


facilities at 


and to con- 








GR-S Production Being Reduced 


Based on the rising natural 
rubber imports, production of synthetic 
rubber in government-owned plants 
gradually being reduced. Outpu of 


GR-S for March was reduced to 47,000 
he 50,000 pr 
ill, the 


indicative < 1 tret whicl 


tons as compared witl 

duced in February Altl 
reduction is 
1S expected to bring more lrastic ut 
backs in the last six months of the year 
The Goodyear-operated plant in Akron 
has been virtually 
plant’s latex production being continued 
m a limited basis I 
ated plant in Akron is being reduced t 
an economical minimum, with the empha 


sis on latex. Cutbacks in production have 
also been ordered at the U. S. Rubber 
operated plant in Naugatuck, Conn., and 
the plant in Louisville, Kentucky, oper- 
ated by the National Synthetic Rubber 
L ¢ rp 


Oils for Rubber Tests 


Through the cooperation of the Enjay 
Co., Inc., and the Sun Oil Co., two of 
the standard petroleum base oils to be 
used in connection with A.S.T.M. tenta 
tive methods D-471-46-T have been made 
available. These oils, designated as No 
1, low swelling, aniline point 124°C, and 
No. 3, high swelling, aniline point 70°( 
have been cross checked in a cooperative 
program among several laboratories and 
each oil has been found to be within the 
required tolerance of plus or minus 1.8 
F. on aniline point. The methods cov 
ered are Tentative Methods of Test for 
Changes in Properties of Rubber and 
Rubber-like Materials in Liquids 


N. Y, Sets Outing Date 


The 1947 summer outing of the New 
York Rubber Group will be held on Fri- 
day, June 20, at Blasberg’s Grove, Haw 
thorne, N. J., the site of the last outing 
Plans are now being formulated to make 
the outing an enjovable event for all 
Pete Murawski (DuPont) is again act 
ing as Chairman of the Outing Commit 


tee. 
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Eric C. Gyllensvard 


Gyllensvard, export and New 
York office manager of Farrel-Birming 
ham Co., Inc., was killed on February 17, 
when struck by lightning in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, while on a business trip to South 
America. Mr. Gyllensvard was born in 
Sweden and after going to preparatory 
school in Switzerland entered Cambridge 
Universitv in England, from which he re 
ceived his B. S. degree in mechanical 
engineering in 1927. After graduation he 
was connected with the Standard Oil 


Co., first as petroleum engineer, and later 
is sales engineer for the company’s sub 
Ssiiiarie abroad. He later 1 ined the Sul 
livan Machine Co. as export manager, 
handling the company’s extensive export 
perations tor seven years prior to join 
g¢ Farrel-Birmingham. During the wat 
ea Mr. Gyllensvard served in an ad 
ViSOI apacit n various government 
ttees in Washington handling ex 

I ntrol He was formerly president 
e Machinery & Metals Export Ass« 

\ widow and daughter survive 

Albert E. Caldwell 

Al be I Caldwell, executive vice 
pres det al d rene ral nanager Ol the 
Atlas Supply Co., Newark, N. J., died in 
e New York Hospital in New York 
Cit n February 15 after a brief illness 
He was 57 vears old. Mr. Caldwell was 
former associated with the Continental 
Rubber Co., Erie, Penna., and the Fisk 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. With 


Rubber | 


the Atlas Supply Co., he was an orig 
nator the practice of selling aut 
obile tires at gasoline service stations, 


which has spread throughout the United 
States and Canada. He belonged to the 
Union League Club in New York ( 

Newark, N. | 


and the Essex Club 


\ widow survives 


J. Harry Clo 


Dr. |. Harry Clo, head of the researc! 
lepartment of A. Schrader’s Son—Divi 
sion of the Scoville Manufacturing ‘Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died in a hospital in 


Waynesville, N. C., on February 22 at 
the age of -65. He went to Waynesville 
last October for his health \ former 


member of the faculties of the University 
f Kentucky, Washington State College, 
Tulane University, and the University of 
Pittsburgh, Dr. Clo was credited wit! 
leveloping a number of oxygen valves 
used on equipment for the armed forces 
during the war. He held a Ph. D. degrees 


from the University of Chicago. 


Hugh A. Galt 
Hugh A. Galt, formerly vice-president 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., died 


t pneumonia at his summer home in 
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Ventnor, N. J., on February 24. He was 
79 years old. Mr. Galt retired as vice- 
president of Pittsburgh Glass in 1941 
after serving in that capacity since 1920 
Arriving in this country from Scotland 
at the age of 21, his first job was with 
Harrison & Co., chemists, in Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Later he founded the first 
caustic soda plants in Michigan, Ohio, 
and Texas. A widow and daughter sur- 


vive 


Charles F. Marble 

Charles F. Marble, treasurer of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., died at 
his home in Worcester, Mass., on Feb- 
uary 7 after a long illness. He was 81 
ears ¢ in Worcester, Mr. 
Marble was graduated from Ambherst 
College in 1886 and became associated 


ld Born 


with his father in the machine company, 
where he was made a director in 1895 


\ widow, daughter, and son survive 





New British Abstract Journals 


Three new abstract journals of ge 
eral interest to the rubber manufacturing 
made their appearance 

These are: (1) Abstracts of the British 
Plastics Federation, issued by the Fed- 
eration, 47-48 Piccadilly, London W. 1, 
which covers all the known journals 
dealing with plastics and a number of 
others; (2) British Chemical Digest, 
published by British Chemical Digest, 
Ltd., 14 The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent, 


which is a review of chemical progress 


field recently 


throughout the world and which repro- 
duces full articles in addition to ab 
stracts; (3) /ndex Aeronauticus, issued 
by the British Ministry of Supply, 
Thames House, Millbank, S.W. 1, a re 
view of technical information pertaining 
to aeronautics in general. Specific infor- 
mation concerning any or all of these 
three new abstract services can be se 
cured by writing direct to the publishers 
as listed above 


Standard Develops A-Resin 

\ synthetic resin derived from pe- 
troleum, which promises good results 
when used as a base for rubber ad- 
hesives, textiles, and footwear, has been 
leveloped by the Standard Oil Co. (New 
lersey ) Called A-Resin, the substance 
s said to have excellent qualities of ad- 
flexibility, and wetting power 
which particularly fit it for use on sur- 
faces difficult to paint with ordinary 
paint. Designed to the specifications of 


hesion, 


the paint and varnish industry, the resin 
can be applied to iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum and highly polished metal as 


well as wood and steel 


Plantation Riots in Malaya 


Rioting among Indian laborers on sev- 
eral rubber plantations in Kedah, north- 
ernmost of the: Malay states, was re- 
ported last month. According to official 
reports from Kuala Lumpur on March 2, 
the situation has been brought under con- 
trol, although further difficulties may 
arise. The rioting is attributed to po- 
litical motives rather than as the result 
»f strikes seeking grievance settlements. 
The first postwar purchase of Malayan 
rubber by Russia was reported from 
Singapore on February 12, 4,000 tons 
having been purchased by Russian repre- 
sentatives. It was announced on Feb- 
ruary 24 that an increase from 2.75 to 
3.10 Straits cents per pound in the export 
duty on rubber had been put into effect. 
The new rate is 5% ad valorem plus a 
fourth of a cent applied to the present 
fixed rubber price of 41.78 Straits cents 


per pound. 


Mexican Restrictions Removed 


The rubber supply situation in Mexico 
was eased sufficiently during the latter part 
»f 1946 to allow the removal, by decree, 
of numerous restrictions that were in 
effect during the war period, according 
to a report from the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Limi 
tations were removed on the use of rub- 
ber for the manufacture of general pro 
ducts; on production and sale of tires 
and tubes and the proportion of the out 
put of truck to passenger car tires; and 
on price, sale conditions, and distribution 
of tires and tubes to the public. The 
restriction imposed in 1943 against the 
installation of new factories or the ex 
pansion of existing plants was likewise 


removed. 


Insulators for Jolt Machines 


Rubber insulators have been developed 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. to isolate the 
vibrations of jolt machines used to make 
sand molds in foundries. The insulators 
are being used for the first time to mount 
thirteen machines, weighing 3,000 to 
22,000 pounds, in the foundry of the air- 
craft engine plant of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. in Woodridge, N. J. Each 
machine is secured to a large concrete 
block which rests on the rubber mount- 
ings. The rubber is said to isolate shock 
so completely that sensitive instruments 
in a research laboratory less than fifty 
yards from the machines can be operated 


without interference 


Change Name of Journal 


Effective with the January, 1947, issue, 
the name of the Analytical Edition of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
has been changed to Analytical Chem- 
istry. In addition to the new name, a 
new format has been adopted and two 
new departments added, “Aids for the 
Analysts” and “The Analyst’s Column.” 
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CUTTING 
RESISTANCE 


*Scott Tester Model R tests the 
compression-cutting resistance or 
rubber or plastic covering on wires. 
Capacity up to 2,000 lbs. Has many 
other applications in the study of 
compression and cutting resistance 
of many materials. “Picturized” 


graph results. 


“Adequate Testing Always Pays” 


Registered Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS. INC. 


85 Blackstone Street + Providence, R. I. 
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NEW & REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 


L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND PLANTS 


TRENTON, N. J. * CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ AKRON, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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Our Rebuilding 
Process Removes 
the Element of 
Risk by These Five 
important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 

2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 
MILLS 
MIXERS 
BRAKES 
PRESSES 
CUTTERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 











| PORTUGAL 


founded 1922 
S. Joao Da Madeira, 


REPRESENTATIVE | 


Agent, experienced in rubber and 
plastics fields, available to rep- } 
resent United States companies on | 


| RUBBER & PLASTICS | 
| CHEMICALS& MACHINERY | 
A. HENRIQUES & COMPANY, LTD. | 


Portugal 














Specialists in 


Intricate Molding 
SEMI-PNEUMATIC TIRES—ALL SIZES 


All types molded goods; motor mountings. 


Design and engineering service available. 


All sizes of grips and pedal pads. 
KARMAN RUBBER COMPANY 


UNiversity 2161 


Akron, Ohio 








BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











e DRESS SHIELDS 


DRESS SHIELD LININGS 
«BABY PANTS 
c BABY BIBS & APRONS 
a SANITARY WEAR 
_ RUBBERIZED SHEETING 


RAND RUBBER CO BROOKLYN ee 


OO OOS 


"Shay ast Longer” 
atc. Uv. S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 


RAINCAPES & COATS 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


DOLL PANTS, CAPES, 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 









ETC. 





OS. 3. A MFRS. 
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Williams Hydraulic Molding Press 


A new hydraulic laminating and molding press, pri- 
marily designed for laboratory and research work on 
paper laminating, and for the molding of plastics and 
rubber parts on a semi-commercial basis, is currently | 
being marketed by the Williams Apparatus Co., Inc., | 
21 Park Pl., Watertown, N. Y. The press is of a | 
three-post design which is said to give better alignment | 


here’s a non-foaming 


IN LIQUID FORM Bee 























| Applied by spray, dipping or brushing TEXO- 
LUBE-R forms a continuous unbroken coat- 
ing. Even when spray applied, there is no 
danger of bubbles, surface breaks or unpro- 
tected areas. One large user reports 95 per 
cent less foam in spray applications. 
This first major improvement since the intro- 
duction of dustless anti-adhesives is offered 
| exclusively by TEXOLUBE-R. It is easier to 
_ handle and easier to use. Shipped as a fluid 
‘concentrate, not a paste, it is always ready for 
| use ... always easily and accurately measured 
" . x 7 " 
| ‘and mixed. 
of the platens. The maximum opening of ten inches 1s | | PEXOLUBE-R produces 
instantly available, without the use of wrenches or spe- | a “tack-proof”, exception- 
cial tools, by the vertical hand wheels which are syn-_ | : | : 
sane ly tough, transparent film 
chronized through the use of chain and sprockets. ,° 1] f bb 
One of the outstanding features of the press is a on all types of rubber, 
‘ hand wheel pressure control valve by which the ulti- land has no harmful effect 
, mate pressure may either be pre-set, or the pressure in anv subsequent opera- 
) may be gradually increased during the pressing cycle. tions 
When a pre-set pressure is desired for continuing | , 
pressing cycles, the pressure may be released through a > 
’ by-pass needle valve leaving the control valve set for 
the next cycle. ‘ SEND FOR GALLON SAMPLE 
° The press develops an approximate 57 ton pressure | 
, > one ° DS dl , ? 4 It costs you nothing to make a test of 
. between 12-inch by 12-inch platens by means of a mo- TEXTOLUBE-R in your plant or labora- 
tor driven hydraulic radial pump operating at 3000 pos Pita ere ys Mage one 
p.s.i, and acting upon a 7-inch ram. The entire system sand you o gulten samgie Sor lnbevatery 
. . - = - anmatysis. Or smi a u u o 
is protected by a relief valve set and locked at 3500 day trial beste.” 
p.s.i. After the pressing or molding is completed, 
working space to remove the mold is immediately avail- 
able by raising the top plate the moment the high pres- THE CORP. 
sure is released instead of the conventional procedure 
of waiting until the lower platen returns to its stop. DANA & FLORAL CINCINNATI 7. OHIO 
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Scorched rubber is worthless. The heat required 
or generated in working rubber demands routine 
temperature checking at many points. The use of 
Cambridge Pyrometers will go a long way in pre- 
venting product damage. 


The Roll Model is for checking temperature of still or 
moving rolls, the Needle Model tor within-the-mass tem- 
perature and the Mold Model for determining surface tem- 
perature of mold cavities. These are accurate, rugged 
shop instruments that workers really do use. Send for bul- 
letin 194-SA. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Roll * Needle + Mold 
PYROMETERS 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 





Roll Model 
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EQUIPMENT 


ciliiornmennel 


FRIGIDISC GRINDERS 











This exceptionally sturdy, ruggedly constructed mill grinds 
material to finished size. Built-in cooling device. Cooling- 
liquid is continuously circulated against the back of each 
grinder disc. Robinson Processing Equipment of every type 
. . « Crushers, Grinders, Sifters, Attrition Mills . . . is de- 
signed to your requirements by experienced engineers. Lit- 
erature available. Inquiries invited! 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


ant: Muncy, Pa. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Tire and Tube Repair Machine 


A machine for repairing tires and tubes, which has 
been on the market in Canada for six years, has been 
introduced in the United States by the Allied Auto- 
motive Corp., 1729 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Known as “Tireweld,” and equipped with an automatic 
time switch, the machine makes a weld of rubber that 





stretches with the tire or tube. To operate, the oper- 
ator sets the tire or tube on the element plates and 
tightens them. ‘‘The ‘‘Marktime” switch clock is then 
set to the amount of time required for heating. The 
electric current is turned off automatically when the 
time is up. The operator is left free to attend to 
other work while the weld is being made, without 
danger of burning the material by overheating. The 
complete operation requires 944 minutes. 

Tireweld is a low voltage unit, operating on 110 
volts A.C., 25 or 60 cycle, or direct current. A cast 
aluminum frame with free swinging arm allows easy 
access to the work. The heating unit consists of a 
Chromalox element embedded in a special type metal 
plate which is said to insure even distribution of the 
reat. The machine is said to repair blowouts and cuts 
in tubes and tires, whether on the side wall, inside 
casing, tread, or around the valve. It is reported 
equally efficient on synthetic or natural rubber, and as 
effective on other rubber goods as it is on tires and 
tubes. 

The Dustex Dust Collector, said to be an innova- 
tion in portable dust collectors, has been introduced 
by the Dust Filter Co., 1753 W. Lake St., Chicago 
12, Ill. Unlike most tubular units which depend 
solely upon the filter tubes to separate the dust 
from the air, this unit causes the separation of high 
percentage of the dust at the point of intake. 


Ideal Industries, Inc., Sycamore, Ill., has de- 
veloped a new “hot blade” wire stripper for continu- 
ous production stripping. Through use of two elec- 
trically-heated stripping blades, the unit will strip 
cotton, silk, plastic insulation or rubber covering 
from fine stranded or solid conductors. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Photo-Electric Wire Diameter Gauge 


As a rule, in order to meet the rigid standards for 
exact diameters of insulated wire, it has been neces- 
sary to apply a gauge physically to the wire. Since the 
coating of rubber or other material is still in a plastic 
condition as it emerges from the extruder, wire manu- 
facturers are usually compelled to run the covered wire 





through a trough filled with water to cool it. Some- 
times considerable wire is wasted before it is discovered 
that the wire is not of the correct dimension. 

It is now possible to measure insulated wire directly 
at the extruder head with the use of an electronic 
diameter beam gauge developed by John T. O’Connor 
& Co., West Orange, N. J. Freshly extruded com- 
pound on the wire or cable, still hot and tacky, is not 
touched by the gauge. 

The O’Connor gauge is said to be accurate to within 
one-half of 1000ths of an inch. Features of the instru 
ment are indicated in the accompanying illustration. 
The basic photo-electric gauge (A and B) can be 
mounted close. The meter (C) is mounted on a nearby 
post or machine part and can be calibrated in per- 
centage or thousandths of an inch. The amplifier and 
power supply (D and E) are remotely located. 


THERE’S SOMETHING NEW ON THE WAY! 
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CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS 


For Production 
Efficiency and 


Economy use 


CAPITOL PROCESS 


for your Rubber 


Repellent Liners. 


Send us 50 or 100 yards 
We 


it without 


of liner material. 
will treat 
charge and return for 
testing in your plant. 

. 


We flameproof, mildewproof, and 


waterproof cotton fabrics. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 
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USE THIS 
FAST ACTION 


PRECO PRESS 














This inexpensive, proven hydraulic press is used by 
firms from coast to coast to do many jobs on the 
production line, for plant control and for experimen- 
tal work. Develops a full 40,000 pounds pressure 
on 8"x8”" or 8 3/4"x12” platens with a few strokes 
of the 2-stage pump. Platens open 8", and a third 
platen can be installed to double the platen capacity. 
Pressure and temperature controls are extremely 
accurate, Write today for complete data. 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PRECO INCORPORATED 
952 EAST 61st STREET @ LOS ANGELES 1, CALIFORNIA 










k 22”x 60” Extra Heavy Duty 


Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill with 15” 
Sournals, having 150 H.P. enclosed herringbone 
Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
ng oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
lis to prevent oil contamination of the stock. 
connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
hanical lubricator and new style guides bored 
olis. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
built mills designed to speed up post war pro- 


lepresentative 
yal Inc. 
les, Col. 





WM. R. THROPP & SONS COQ. 
Trenton, N. J. 






NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 





Take-Off Apparatus for Extruded Rubber 
A new take-off apparatus for conveying rubber and 
plastics direct from extruding equipment, enabling 
these materials to cool sufficiently for handling, has 
been placed on the market by the Island Equipment 
Corp., 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Known 
as the Plastic and Rubber Extruding Unitable, the ap- 





paratus has three control hand wheels, one for quickly 
adjusting the height of a 2-foot long infeed section 
which fits closely to the outlet of the extruder, and the 
other two, located in different positions, to provide con- 
venient operating positions for the travel speed of the 
belt. The infeed section has an adjustable up-and- 
down movement of 6 inches from center, which is said 
to fit practically any need or condition. The two hand- 
wheels located in different positions operate on the 
shaft under the belt, one near the end of the machine 
and the other about half way up the beit, these being 
the two positions or stations most convenient for the 
operators. Longer units (up to 100 feet) are equipped 
with additional control wheels. The Unitable is 
equipped with a special belt to withstand the heat of 
the parts from the extruder. It is equipped with 
large easy rolling casters which permits it to be moved 
easily and quickly. It can be supplied with variable 
speed units from 300 r.p.m, maximum to 0 r.p.m. mini- 
mum. 





A packaged remote control for use with fractional 
or integral h. p. motors, said to be the first time such 
a unit has been made available, is a new product of 
Yardeny Laboratories, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Called the Synchro-Link, it is a re- 
mote positioning servo control that will quickly and 
accurately position one or a number of distant motors 
according to the setting of the control transmitter. 



















THERE'S SOMETHING NEW ON THE WAY! 
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S Tuepy, dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 


operation ‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 
wanted. Write EEMCO for your 


Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery 


maprirents Sales Representatives 
needs - - - ecriy deliveries are now 


* MIDWEST EASTERN OHIO 
being made. HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO, DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Dearborn Street OAKLYN, N. J. 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. AKRON, OHIO. 








MILLS . PRESSES © TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS . STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 
CALENDERS . REFINERS 


LETTE has poe Mes. ia 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





















ROYLE STRAINERS 


For Greater Efficiency 


e An easy, rapid flow of 
stock with but little rise 
in temperature 


@ Less time lost in clean- 
ing and changing 
screens 


e These are among the 
features that make the 
choice of a Royle 
Strainer a profitable in- 
vestment 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


N. J. 












PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN’ 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
London, England J. W. VanRiper €. 8B. Trout J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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SOLKA-FLOC, a unique Brown Company product, is a 
finely divided, chemically purified cellulose fibre. It is 
steadily finding wider uses in industrial operations for 


both process and product improvement. 


Unexcelled in purity and uniformity, SOLKA-FLOC is pro- 
duced in a wide variety of physical forms giving unusual 
combinations of technical properties. Members of the line 
are unique in the filler field, being excellent binders from 
non-abrasive organic origin, low in specific gravity and 
of negligible asm content. The color range of SOLKA-FLOC 
is from natural cream to pure white. A variety of fibre 
lengths is available; bulk, apparent density, and absorb- 
ency can be controlled. This rare combination of prorer- 
ties has proved its merit in commercial application and 
SOLKA-FLOC is being profitcbly adapted to use in the 
following fields: rubber, plastics, adhesives, protective 


coatings, ink, filtration, decorative coatings, cosmetics, etc. 


For details on how SOLKA-FLOC may be employed to 
extend supplies of more critical materials, produce 
new or better finished products, or facilitate manufac- 
turing operations, address our Technical Service 
Department. Full help will be granted gladly, regard- 
less of your operations, and adequate samples of 
SOLKA-FLOC supplied. 


"Reg. Trade Mark 








“BROWN COMPANY 


cra : 
FOREMOST PRODUCERS [aig PORE CELLULOSE 
PULP SALES OFFICES. soo MFTH AVE. NEW YORK VAN. < 448 CONGRESS FT. PORTLAND 3M, ' ‘ 
MOR DOARBORN ST. CHICAGO » ON mae AOC ee 
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BOOKS 





Contribution to the Physics of Cellulose Fibres. By P. H 
Hermans. Published by Elsevier Publishing Co., Inc., 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 534 x 8% in. 224 
pp $4.00 


This is one of the monographs in the Series on the Prog 
ress of Research in Holland, the purpose of which is to 
show the world that scientists in the Netherlands have re 
mained active during the five years of German occupation 
It also represents Communication No. 21 from the Institute 
for Cellulose Research of the AKU and Affiliated Com 
panies, headquarters of which are located in Utrecht, Hol 
land, and covers the outcome of experimental investigations 
carried out by the author and co-workers, mainly during th« 
year of 1943 

As indicated by the title, the present monograph is 
basically a study in the sorption, density, refractive powe1 
and orientation of cellulose fibres. In the investigations 
covered by the book, special attention was paid to the in 
fluence of moisture on the optical properties and to th 
quantitative relations between double refraction and orien- 
tation, since, even in the case of natural fibres, hardly any 
fundamental information on these items was available. Fur 
thermore, the experimental results achieved in the investi 
gations is arranged against a theoretical background whicl 
is in conformity with the modern views on fibre structure 

The monograph is divided into two sections, theoretical 
and experimental. Included with the first section are some 
interesting x-ray studies on orientation. Also included in 
this section is an appendix which gives, among other data, 
the mathematical relation between the main polarizabilities 
of the fibre and the orientation of its structural elements, 
and the mathematical relation between the distribution of 
the orientation of paratropic planes and the potical con 
stants of the crystalline material. It is to be regretted that 
no author or subject index is included 


Mathematical Theory of Elasticity. By I. S. Sokolnikoff 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 6x9 in: 373 pp. $4.50 


The theory of elasticity, in its broad aspects, deals with a 
study of the behavior of those substances which possess the 
property of recovering their size and shape when the forces 
producing deformations are removed. This elastic prop- 
erty is possessed to some extent by all solid bodies, and 
the prime concern of the mathematical theory of elasticity, 
with which this book deals, is to reduce to calculations the 
stresses and strains in an elastic body subjected to the 
action of a system of prescribed external forces 

The book is divided into five chapters, the first three 
covering the analysis of strain, the analysis of stress, and 
stress-strain relations The fourth chapter, representing 
the bulk of the book, is devoted to an extensive mathemat- 
ical treatment of homogeneous beams under tension, torsion 
and flexure, while the fifth, and concluding, chapter is con- 
cerned with the variational methods which find their prin- 
cipal exponent in the theorem of minimum potential energy 
The latter chapter contains several procedures for deducing 
approximate solutions of the boundary-value problems of 
mathematical physics, these procedures being illustrated by 
their application to the torsion and flexure problems. 

This volume had its origin in a series of lectures given 
by the author in 1941 and 1942 in the Program of Advanced 
Instruction and Research in Mechanics, conducted by the 
Graduate School of Brown University. It includes author 
and subject indexes, as well as an appendix containing a 
summary of the more important formulas used in the text 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Plastics Handbook for Product Engineers. Compiled and 
edited by John Sasso. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 6 x 9 
in. 468 pp. $6.00 


This is a collection of engineering data on plastics and 
synthetic rubber. It presents, in concise handbook form, prac- 
tical and fundamental data of specific use to the engineer plan- 
to adopt these materials to new product designs 
syn- 


ning 
Special chapters on the chemistry of plastics and 
thetic rubber, designed to give the engineer concise intormation 
on the chemical background of the materials, were prepared 

Paul O. Powers of the Battelle Memorial Institute. Much 
of the remaining text has been briefed from material that 
originally appeared in Product Engineering, 
As the author points out in his preface, the 
to replace the many available author- 


prepared by 


qualifed authors 
book is not intended 
itative books and publications, but rather supplements such 
concentrating on information specifically needed 


published 


‘ 


data, 
by product engineers 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) Plastic Materials; 
(2) Design of Plastic Products; (3) Rubber-Like Materials 
Chemistry and Application. The part on rubber-like materials 
is sub-divided into seven chapters covering the folowing sub 
yects Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials, Synthetic Rubbers 
in Engineering Design, Butyl Rubber, Butadiene-Acrylon 
‘ile Rubbers, GR-S Synthetic Elastomers, Neoprene Rubber, 
and Thiokol Polysulfide Synthetic Rubbers 

There are 15 chapters in all. In addition to a carefully 
referenced subject index, there is a bibliography of plastics 
f reference catalogs on plastics indexed by com 
ind by materials 


Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology: 
1945. Published by W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 
England, for the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 12 
Whitehall, London, S. W. 1, England. 7% x 9% in. 120 

Price: To Members, 4/6 (approximately $1.25); To 


Non-Members, 12 


these annual reports compiled by the Insti 


6 (approximately $3.25) 


lhe latest 
tution of the Rubber Industry, the ninth to be published, 
covers the progress of rubber technology during the year 
f 1945. Once again each branch of the over-all rubber 
eld is covered by a well-qualified expert, with bibliograph- 
ical references to journals and patents appearing at the end 
In general, the size of the various sections 
he previous edition, covering the 


) 


of each section 
is about equal to that of t 

vear of 1944, except that the section devoted to “Synthetic 
Rubber” has dropped from 26 pages to only 7 pages. The 
term “Cellular Rubber” has supplanted that of “Sponge 


Rubber” which was used in previous editions As usual, 
excellent cross-referenced author and subject indexes make 
the location of any particular subject or product an easy 


matter 


How to Evaluate Supervisory Jobs. By Aibert N. Gillett. 
Published by the National Foremen’s Institute, Inc 
Deep River, Conn. 8% x 11 in. 141 pp. (looseleaf). 
$7.50 
Directed toward an important current problem, this man- 

ual provides detailed answers to two key questions: (1) 

What is the supervisory job worth? (2) How good is the 

man occupying that position? It is divided into three sec- 

tions. Part I explains and describes the Job-Analysis- 

Rating-Evaluation of Supervision method, which enables 

management to determine how much the job itself is worth 

in either hourly rate or salary range. Part II is devoted 
to a detailed description of a definite plan by which man- 
agement can determine the weak and strong points of the 

individual occupying the supervisory position. Part III 

supplies the reader with a working kit of blank forms for 

running his own tests, the forms being designed for actual 
use and being applicable to both plant and office personnel. 
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Even tough unloaders come out easily 


with 
L05 Mold Release 
Emulsion -4a. 25 


The Dow Corning Silicone Release Agent 








PHOTO, COURTESY B. F, GOODRICH COMPANY 


° o conenmtinec 


* It’s Semi-inorganic and Therefore Heat Stable 


Silicones, which have the same type of inorganic frame- 
work found in glass, do not decompose to form carbon 
deposits. They withstand temperatures of 500° F. for a 
long time. Hundreds of hours at vulcanizing temperatures 
will not break them down. 


B. F. Goodrich and other enterprising 
rubber companies are using De Mold 
Release Emulsion No. 35. 











* It heeps Clean Molds Clean 
DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 forms a silicone film 
which keeps synthetic rubber or dirt accidentally intro- 
duced into the mold from sticking to mold surfaces. 


* It Improves Surface Quality and Reduces Scrap 
Clean molds and easy release make sharp clean mold- 
ings. Only a very thin silicone film is necessary. There- 
fore non-knits and fold-overs are practically eliminated. 


* It’s Easy to Apply 
Concentrations ranging from 50 to 150 parts of water 
to 1 part of the Emulsion are applied by spraying with ¢ 
conventional equipment. Even inexperienced workers get 
good results because the amount to be applied is not 
critical. 
For further information request leaflet V-60 from 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. La Salle Street « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 634 S. Spring Street « New York: Empire State Building 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto « England: Albright & Wilson, Lid., London 
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VEGETABLE 


OILS 





Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 
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REVIEWS 


(CONT'D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Report on Malayan and British Borneo Rubber Industry. 


Report on Netherland Indies Rubber Industry. 


Report on Indochina Rubber Industry. 


Prepared by E. G. Holt. Available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp 
25c 


Prepared 
by E. G. Holt Available from Superintender Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 8 x 10 in. 64 pp. 20c 
Prepared by E. G 
Superintendent of Documents, 
8x 10in. 24 pp. 15 


Holt. Available from 
Washington 25, D. C 


Conditions in the rubber-producing countries in the Far East 


are summarized in these three reports issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce The reports, which survey the rubber 
industry in Malaya, British Borneo, Netherlands East Indies, 


Indochina and Siam (the latter covered in the repo 
china), were prepared by Mr. 


rt on Indo- 
adviso1 f the 


Holt, rubber 


Department, as a result of an extensive investigation made on 


be 


ration 
centers and accessible producing areas of the 
three-months tour last summer. 
of rubber production rates during 1946 and discuss 


pr 


halt of the Department and the Rubber Development Corpo- 
During the investigation, Mr. Holt visited the trading 
Far East in a 
The reports contain a review 
prespective 
future. Other phases of 


1 
the rubder pro 


duction for the 


ducing industry covered include general economy ot the coun- 
tries, political background, currency considerations, estate and 


native acreage, remilling, equipment, labor, supplies, transpor- 

tation, production under the Japanese, reoccupatior prog 

ress in recovery, and rubber stocks The reports eflect Mr 
Holt’s usual painstaking efforts 
* 

Insulating Varnishes. General Electric ( ‘ittsfield 
Mass., 8% x ll in. 48 pp. 

Designed as a reference manual, this booklet contains com- 


plete technical data on the insulating varnishes 


by the company. The varnishes have been grouped according to 
their uses and characteristics, making them convenient for 
quick appraisal and information. The varnishes are grouped 
as follows: black baking, black air drying, clear baking, clear 
air drying, black baking and air drying, clear baking and air 
drying, sticking varnishes, and air drying and baking enamels. 
Specifications, electrical properties, film properti e and 
aging, chemical properties, and baking and air drying les of 


each are given 


THERE'S SOMETHING NEW ON THE WAY! 
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As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 
molds readily; molds clean easily. 

— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 

—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 
terials which might be deposited 
as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


— Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Of , ¥ US is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser —not a soap 











PIGMENTS and 
CHEMICALS 


for the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


* 


THE 


CALDWELL 
COMPANY 


First-Central Tower, Akron 8, O. 
FRanklin 6139 






































MAG 


MAGNESIUM 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


EXTRA LIGHT 1 | Neoprene Type 


ipreme quality product for the rubber trade. Extremely 
fine state of division. Improves storage stability and resist- 
ance to scorching. A curing agent unexcelled for increased 
modulus, greater resilience, reduced heat build-up, lower 
ompression set and retention of tensile strength during 
€ er a 
LIGHT A high quality product of greater density than 
Extra Light," but high in MgO and low in impurities. An 

ent value for many uses 


Special Service for All Requirements of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist 


Architects Building MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
Sales Representatives: 
AKRON— CHICAGO— MONTREAL—Canadian ST. PAUL, MINN.—Georce 
The C. P. Hall Co. The C. P. Hall Co. Industries, Ltd. C. Brandt, Inc. 
EW ENGLAND— DENVER—The Denver Fir 
he tale Co “in apn tag ct NEWARK, N. J.—Chas. S. gy al a F. 
, c ler oO. 
Akron, Ohio DETROIT—C. L. Hueston Wood & Co., Inc. e 
BUFFALO—Commercial LOS ANGELES—The C. P. PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & TRENTON, N. J.—Genera! 
Chemicals, Inc. Hall Co. of California Zehrung Chemical Co. Supply & Chemical Co. 








NESIA 


CARBONATE 





MEDIUM A aood value. Very active. High Magnesia 


content, low in impurities. Medium density. 


HEAVY All types can be furnished. Specially ground 


to meet the exacting Code Pigment Specifications of the 


Rubber Trade. Unaground types for chemical uses. 


PACKAGES Specially designed to protect contents 


from moisture and air. Corrugated carton with specia 
water-proof liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wa 


bag, including asphalt liner. 


in Magnesia 
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AREN'T YOU MISSING A BET? 


Get increased output 





with 


" mold lubricant. Saves 
the time and cost of cleaning 
rubber molds—it keeps them clean. 
The operators like it. It is odorless 


and non-toxic. 


7 “" ‘ 
RUBBER-SOL 
Cleans screens, valves, pipelines. It 


softens rubber—cured or uncured— 


used in salvaging metal inserts. 


Send for free trial samples 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. 





1997 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 








‘AQUEOUS VINYL COATINGS » 
ETHYL CELLULOSE LACQUERS 


FABRIC, PAPER, LEATHER 
Functional Properties — Grease resist- 


ant, oil resistant, water repellent, ex- + 
cellent ageing 


Superior Properties— Non-discoloring, 
non-tacky, non-blocking, high film 
strength, low temperature flexibility 


Latex Compounds: 
Natural, GR-S, Buna N, Neoprene 


— - RESIN: EMULSIONS — TACKIFIERS — EXTENDERS 
REENFORCING RESINS 


we 


























REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Summary of Technical and Patent Assets: 1946 Edition. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 84 x 
11% in. 216 pp 
This book contains references to patent and technical data 

covering various activities, processes, and products of the 

company. Divided into eleven parts, it includes sections on 
synthetic rubber, carbon black, chemicals, lubricants, catalysts, 
and catalyst regeneration. These sections are subdivided in 
the body of the book and a brief discussion is presented for 


each section and subsection. Abstracts of the issued patents 


relating to each of these sections have been included for the 
purpose of giving the reader a general idea of the value, but 
not of the scope, of the field covered by each patent. In many 
sections photographs of commercial units and equipment are 


shown. Simplified flow diagrams and descriptions of some spe 


cihc processes which have reached the commercial or sen 
ome rcial stave re also included 
” 


Institut Francais du Caoutchouc et Corollaires Coloniaux. 
(French Rubber Institute and Colonial Corollaries). Is 
sued by the Institute, 42 Rue Scheffer, Paris, France 
84% x 10 in. 32 pp. (In French) 


rhe origin and purpose of the French Rubber Institute, 


of its colonial affiliates, is detailed in this 


and later of two 
informative boklet Phe booklet includes a table ot OoTrgat 
the various 


sections, and outlines the specific function of each section 


ization of the Institute, lists the men heading 


\ brief, illustrated description of the laboratory is included 


Similar information on the two colonial afhliates—Institut 
le Recherches sul le (aoutchoud el Indochine (| R | ) 
ine Institut ce Recherches sur le Caoutchou €1 A trique 
(I.R.C.A also appears in the booklet 

- 


Du Pont Color Conditioning for Industry. Finishes Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 
98, Del. 8% x 11% in. 32 pp 


Illustrating and describing years of researé and =practical 
experience with color to increase production, improve seeing 
onditions and create a better working environment, this book 


let makes clear the fundamental principles on which color con 


ditioning is based. The “Three-Dimensional Seeing” treatment 





machines is depicted with photographs actual installations, 
and color conditioning is shown at work in plants of several 
well-known companies. The Safety Color Code for Industry 
is also outlined. A coordinated functional color program for 


1 


entire plant is illustrated in a double-page cutaway drawing 
. 


Koroseal Handbook of Technical Information. B. | 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 83% x 10% in. 24 pp 
] 


As the first in a series of booklets dedicated by the con 


pany to technical service, this booklet serves as a general in 


troduction to Koroseal, the company’s plasticized vinyl resin 
Che physical, chemical, electrical, and processing characte 
istics of Koroseal compounds are given, and several applica 
tions of the material are suggested. Data is presented on the 
effect of quantity of plasticizer on the material, as well as the 
electrical effect of aging differences in plasticizers and physical 
effects of various pigments. A manufacturing flow diagram 
and a table of physical constants are also included 
e 

Treet-O-Control. (Bulletin No. 1200). % Proportioneers, 

Inc., %, 9 Coddinge St., Providence 1, R. I. 8% x 11 in 

28 pp 

Intended as a handy reference, this catalog deals with 
automatic flow responsive equipment and methods in con- 
tinuous process operation for most treating, blending, sam- 
pling, and diluting processes. Photographs of chemical 
proportioning equipment and typical installations are sup- 
plemented by many flow diagrams and detailed drawings 
The company’s method is clearly explained an‘| the opera- 
tion of the equipment is demonstrated by two-color dia- 
grams 
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Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds | 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 

Synthetic Latex Adhesives / 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 


Write us for further information y 









CORPORATION 
mak 78 GOODYEAR AVE. — MELROSE, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank Bidg. AKRON, OHIO, Ohio Building ‘ ce 
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- TUBBER iypusrpy 


: Stauffer 
CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR = 


SINC 


Commercial Rubbermakers' Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99!/2°/, Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers' Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100°/, Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio—Apopka, Fla. North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas 
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Natural Rubber 


HE question wheth the importation of 
natural rubber into the United States will 
be continued under the present public pur 
whase program or will be opened to private 
trade by March 31 will be settled by legis 
lation within the next few weeks. As re 
ported elsewhere in the news section of this 
issue, and commented on editorially, Con 
gressional sentiment irticularly in the 
House, favors immediate restoration of fre 
trade, with controls maintained over alk 
cation The Senate, however, could easily 
upset this situatior Importing circles are 
ot course, strong tor immediate re pening 
free trade 
An interesting report on the status of 
rubber cultivation in the Netherlands Indies 


Netherlands 


indicated 


was made in recent weeks by the 
Information Bureau The report 


that although the full effects of the lapane se 


occupation in the Indies cannot vet be evalu 
ated because of the in pm ssibility of investi 
gating conditions on Java and Sumatra, it is 
believed that altogether some 150,000 acres 
of western-owned rubber plantations have 
been destroyed This about 10% of the 
total plantation area. The total area of in- 
dividually-owned rubber farms, however, is 
believed to have undergone no change. The 


data is based on Japanese reports 

Rubber traders keenly watching devel 
opments in connection with the United States 
liberty ship Martin Behrman. This ship was 
loaded with rubber, cinchona, and other ma 
terials at Cheribon, a port east of Batavia 
and under control of Indonesian Republicans 
On March 4 the Dutch Government ordered 
the ship seized on the ground that the carg: 
European-owned planta 


are 


was produced on 
tions and was not the property of the Indo 
nesians. The skipper of the ship, charted 
by the Isbrandsten Shipping Co., has or- 
dered his crew to resist seizure Final de 
ision in this instance may set the pattern 
for future shipments 

Prices shown below are those established 


) 


by Rubber Reserve on January 3 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets, No. 1X 25% 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, No. 1X 25% 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, No. 1X 25% 
Thick Brown Crepe, No. 1X 24% 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 1X 2458 
Thick Remilled Blankets, N« 245% 
Thin Brown Remilled Grepe, N ] 4 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 
Smoked Blankets, No. | e 4 
Claro Brand 1XRSS 25 
Sole ( repe Trimmings 4 ; 
R.C.M.A. Wtmkd. Crepe, No ¢ 
Sole Crepe 
W ild— 
Uncut Fines, Crud 18 
Cut Fines, Cree 18 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dri 
Islands Fine Crude 17% 
Weak Fine. Crude 17 
Cameta, Cruce 
Upriver Coarse, Crud 
Manicoba, Crude 15 
Caucho Ball, Crude 14% 
Panama Slab, Cruce 12% 
Mangabiera, Crude 11 
Cameroons, Crude 19 
Guayule— 
Carload Lots 034 
Less-than-Carload Lots 21% 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots 291 
Normal, Carload Drums 31 
Normal, Less than 1 Drum 38! 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots... 31 
Centrifuged, Carload Drums 32 
Centrifuged, Less than 1 Drum 393 


MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
—- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





NEW YORK, MARCH 6, 


1947 





rubbe 


Scrap Rubber 


The gloomy condition evident in the scrap 


r field in the past few months has con 


tinued in recent weeks, with the export mar 
How im- 
become to 


ket remaining the one bright spot. 
market 


portant 


the 


export 


has 


the field was revealed in figures released on 
February 


Trade « 
United 


25 by the 
f the 
States exports 


is almost 
76,649,767 pounds, 
60,084,455 pounds shipped in 
and Hongkong, receiving 29,517,510 pounds 
and 13,428,773 pounds, respectively, were the 
principal recipients of the 1946 shipments 
quotations 
scrap rubber follow: 


Current 


(Prices to Consumers, 


Mixed 
Beadless 


Beadless 
No 
No. 1 
No. 2 
Red 


equal 


passenger 


truck 
Mixed truck tires 


passenger 
1 passenger peelings 
truck 
passenger tubes 


tires 


peelings 


passenger 


tubes 


and is 


tires 


tires 


Black passenger tubes 
Mixed passenger tubes 


No 
Red 


truck tubes 
truck tubes 


Black truck tubes 


Buffings 


Air bags and 
shoes 


Boots and 


Office of 
Department 


water bags 


D | 


Producers of cotton 


fairly 


requirements, 
ver-all demand, reported last month, was 
still evident in recent weeks 
still confident that they 


but 


the 


of 


1 Various 


tire 


of 
scrap 


Delivered 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


International 


Commerce. 
rubber in 
1946 amounted to 75,997,689 pounds, which 


than 


to the 1937 shipments of 
greater 
1938 


the 
China 


grades of 


fabrics 


slight 


Akron) 

ton $19.00 
ton 25.00 
ton 19.00 
ton 25.06 
ton 50.°9 
.ton 50.00 
. lb .07% 
. lb. .07 LV, 
Ib 06% 
Ib 06% 
Ib .07% 
Ib. .07 
lb .07 
ton 18.00 
ton — 
ton 

are still 


hard put to keep up with customer 
slackening in 


Producers are 


will be able to meet 


all demands for the current year. The de 
mand for both fabrics and chafers for the 
export market is still strong and whereas 
ders have been accepted in recent months 
“for early delivery” a few actual deliveries 
are now beginning to be made. This is an- 
ther indication ot the slackening in demand 
m the part of the domestic market No 
hanges in the price structure have been 
reported since our last issue urrent qu 
tations on typical grades follow 

Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2 It .7405 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2 Ib 7542 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3 Ib 7680 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2 lb. .8370 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2 Ib. .8508 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3. -lb. .8646 

Chafers 
14.4 oz (per sq. yard)............ Ib. .7159 
9.25 @6. (OEP GE. FETE). oc cccccccevceccs Ib. .7445 
11.65 oz (per sq. yard) Ib. .6444 
8.9 oz. (per sq. yard) lb 6873 
Sheetings 

48x40 36 in. ee. ectees yd. — @13.276 
40x40 36 in. 6.15 yd. — @11.890 
40x36 36 in. Sa wes cc yd. — @10.723 
48x48 40 in. Re vesews yd. — @27.594 
48x48 40 in. 2.85 yd. — @23.075 
56x60 40 in. Mee. cawcee yd. — @19.229 
48x44 40 in. 3.75 yd. — @18.830 





Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the Cot- 
ton Exchange has swung in the wide range 
of 194 points since our last report (Febru- 
ary 6), high for the period being 35.53 on 
March 6 and low 33.59 on February 6. The 
average price for middling uplands for the 
month ot February was 33.91, based on 22 
trading days. In spite of the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture announced a cut 
in the export subsidy rate on the United 
States staple from four to two cents per 
pound on February 13, the upward trend in 
prices, which was started in the latter half 
of January, continued throughout the period. 
The outstanding developments contributing 
to the optimism in the cotton market were 
as follows: (1) The official report on con- 
sumption of all cottons in this country dur- 
ing January, which indicated that 947,000 
bales of cotton had been consumed, as com- 
pared with 774,000 in December, and 811,000 


in January a year ago; (2) The report 
issued by the Department Agriculture 
which placed mid-February ytton parity 
price at 27.40 cents per pound, an increase 


of 74 points from the mid-January level of 
26.66, and which compares with the 1945 
mid-February price of 22.20. Quotations for 
middling uplands on the Exchange follow: 


Feb. 6 Mar 

Close Hig Low Close 
. aWleptinadi 31.62 34.37 3.97 34.15 
Tuly 29.60 2 1.98 32.23 
October 26.95 , 2? 29.6 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Demand for reclaimed rubber still con 
tinues at a pace satisfactory to the reclaimers 
although another slight drop onsumption 
was noted in December, 1946. According to 
figures of the Rubber Manufactu Associ 
ation, consumption in December amounted t 
23,684 long tons, a drop ot 2.838% trom the 
24,385 (revised) const Novem- 
ber, which, in turn, was a drop of approxi- 
mately 8% from that in October. Consump- 
tion for the year of 1946, according to the 
R. M. A., amounted to 275,497 tons, an in 


rers 


tons imed in 


crease of 14.3% over the 241,036 consumed 
in the previous year. Production of reclaim 
in 1946 amounted to 295,655 long tons, ac 
cording to the Rubber Reclaimers Associa- 


tion, which compares with 


243,309 tons pro- 
duced in 1945, a 20% gain. Curre 


‘nt quota 


tions on various grades of reclaim llow 
Tires 

Black (acid process) ...... Ib. 08% @ .08% 

Black, selected tires ...... lb 0O74@ 07K 

Truck, Heavy Gravity... .lb 09K%e@ .09K% 
Shoe 

0 Ee re lb. .0O8S @ .08% 
Tube 

Black Tube .... pecctceh Ree ee 

7 RS Ib. .13 13% 
Viscellaneous 

Mechanical blends .... lb. .0SK@ .06% 

Dn. . needeate babeeece ce Ib. .14 @ .14% 
Ducks 

Enameling (single filling).....lb. — @ 69.750 
Belting and Hose............. lb — @ 67.166 
Single filling, A grade...... Ib. — @ 63.000 
Double filling, A grade........lb - @ 67.000 
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REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street 
Brooklyn 6. N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 


GR-8 LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (58%) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 








Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 


REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service 














COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ®@ PLANTATION RUBBERS ®@ BALATA 


MEYER: BROWN 
CORP. 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILD RUBBERS @ GUAYULE @ NEOPRENE © BUTYL RUBBER © VISTANEX 
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Dealers and Brokers 


All Grades 


Scrap 
Rubber 





Synthetic 














TANNEY- COSTELLO 


IN C. 





®.0.80x 12 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE 
AKRON 9, OHIO___ 


CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON 
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U. S. Imports and Re-Exports of Natural Rubber 
-_ GROSS IMPORTS— - —_——____—_—— ~~ 
Natural Rubber ( Dry) — co Natural Rubber (Latex)——, = —~— Guayule————— TOTA! 
Average Average Average Total NET 
Declared Declared Declared Gross -~RE-EXPORTS—, IM- 
Total Value Total Value Total Value Imports Total PORTS 
Long Declared perpound Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Long Declared Long 
Year Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Tons Value Tons 
1936 467 ,064 14.54 19,852 6,659,309 14.98 1,229 286,552 10.41 488,145 12,581 4,488,223 475,564 
37 574,600 18.44 23,185 10,213,670 19.67 2,694 745,873 12.36 600,479 7,902 3,385,433 592,577 
38 397,620 14.07 11,878 4,147,318 15.59 2,485 623,819 11.21 411,983 5,652 1,799,124 406,331 
1939 469,803 15.92 27,438 10,467,552 17.03 2,232 463,345 9.27 499,473 13,125 5,832,618 486,348 
1940 780,820 17.33 33,789 14,593,466 19.28 3,634 758,007 9.31 818,243 7,060 3,197,136 811,183 
1941 989,329 18.14 34,798 15,965,627 20.48 4,881 1,145,767 10.48 1,029,008 5,376 2,757,872 1,023,632 
1942 265,980 1 18.86 10,646 5,630,667 23.61 5,523 1,660,792 13.42 282,149 10,856 5,913,386 271,293 
1943 50,348 31,364,033 27.81 1,890 1,312,202 30.99 7,679 3,636,789 21.14 59,917 22,587 16,446,707 37,330 
1944 103,820 73,908,389 31.78 3,091 2,092,211 30.22 6,700 3,351,233 22.33 113,611 9,739 8,712,695 103,872 
1945 134,454 95,850,44 1.82 4,773 3,115,853 29.14 10,040 5,963,797 26.52 149,267 9,509 7,201,746 139,758 
1945 
{on 15,626 11,125,799 31.7 206 134,890 29.18 880 476,377 24.17 16,712 1,316 1,024,712 5,390 
eb 16,592 11,915,425 32.06 402 262,604 29.15 1,843 1,053,328 25.51 18,837 729 625,824 8,108 
Mar 10,254 7,297,267 31.77 434 283,209 29.13 652 384,518 26.33 11,340 1,979 1,420,759 9,361 
+ 9,743 6,815,597 31.23 253 164,965 29.15 807 486,473 26.91 10,803 1,560 1,148,184 9,243 
ay 10,375 7,560,578 32.53 235 153,481 29.15 865 525,953 27.14 11,475 208 145,880 11,267 
a 7,991 5,467,478 30.54 692 451,629 29.15 675 412,213 27.26 9,358 456 347,623 8,902 
July 9,568 6,973,890 2.54 336 219,469 29.15 605 371,245 27.39 10,509 620 455,658 9,889 
Aug 9,741 6,880,325 31.53 624 407 ,677 29.15 841 506,655 26.91 11,206 894 824,976 10,312 
Sept 9,870 7,050,795 31.89 626 408,651 29.15 668 409,535 27.38 11,164 406 310,128 10,758 
Oct 10,673 ,645,618 31.98 287 187,422 29.15 646 391,971 27.07 11,606 562 369,296 11,044 
Nov 11,177 7,844, 1¢ 31.33 296 193,252 29.15 739 446,925 27.65 12,212 254 179,321 11,958 
Dex 12,844 »,273 7 24 382 248.604 29.15 819 498.604 27.20 14,045 525 349,385 13,520 
1946 
fet pte 13,515,971 32.48 569 371,857 29.15 446 263,279 26.3 19,595 64 41,992 9,431 
eb 32,690 6 944,266 32.70 , - 318 171,823 24.10 33,008 723 444,400 32,285 
Mar 31,093 22,520 391 32.33 504 328,905 29.15 160 87,344 24.34 31,757 714 488,044 31,043 
a 26,234 18,997,757 32.33 1,001 808,463 36.06 874 467,151 23.86 28,109 392 243,952 27,717 
ay 4,784 3,314,818 0.93 052 687,100 29.11 430 219,830 22.82 6,266 422 419,278 5,844 
June 8,518 6,132,895 2.15 561 366,165 29.15 466 244,580 23.41 9.545 46( $46,253 9,085 
July 20,641 13,947,817 30.17 696 451,523 8.9¢ 291 148,442 22.85 21,628 2,45 600,600 19,171 
Aug 34,125 18,656,966 24.41 1,231 803,435 29.14 366 93,680 23.06 35,722 515 902,005 34,207 
Sept $1,311 2. 317.27 41 42 219.849 23.09 . 4 81,581 
Oct 45,523 4,745.4 4.27 672 438.938 29.15 691 377.319 24.38 46,886 649 613,424 46,237 
Nov 58,756 10,648,621 13 85.363 9.24 379 200,270 3.58 59,265 60 7,800 39,205 
Dec.* 44. 3 810.76 00 1.501.336 33.43 $94 65.67 24 46,658 7 625 16,641 
Source: U.S Department t Commerce 
Notes: (1) Figures for latex are on a weight basis (2) Figures for re-exports include natural rubber (dry and latex) and guayule * Estimated 
7 ~ 
Natural Rubber U.S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
° r , 
(Including Latex and Guayule) Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 5 
Stocks On = - io 
1 Hand at End (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Year New Supply ns Re-Exports f Period -—Gutta-Percha- 
1936 488,145 0 12,581 223,000 —Balata Jelutong— & Other Guttas 
1937 600,479 543.60 7.902 262.204 Yea Tons Vahue Tons value Tons Value 
19438 411.983 $37.03 5,652 231,500 1936 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 1,568 555,643 
1939 199,473 92,006 13,125 125,800 937 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,78¢ 1,122 440,894 
194! 818.243 »48 ’ 060 288.864 938 509 181.140 9,132 2,944,504 444 204,582 
194) 1.029.007 75.006 376 533.344 939 694 265.553 6,640 603,418 1,740 539,255 
1942 82,6 é 0,856 422,714 1940 648 300,500 7,451 2,449,137 2,34( 1,004,885 
1943 55,329 7 20,81 139,594 41 24 489,514 8,821 2,954,00 1,783 607,025 
944 07,834 44, 9.665 93,650 142 544 1,107,059 1,200 530,296 804 525,763 
194 135.67 6,74 118,7 943 1,047 708,701 35 14,84 . 
1946* $ 4 t IR Re 44 1,01 660.805 88 45,578 10 4,999 R| 
194 94 361 107.25 3 21,970 
Mar d14¢ R 797 103.3 4 
Apr 0,046 , 867 02 . 749 
Ma ).06 { 02 Feb 34 ras] 
lune 4 bed 2 - £0201 
Ful ? 75¢ 03 — 18 486 
Aus ),25 277 105, May 60,465 3,244 
Sef ay t+ + 111,385 June 8 6,872 
Oct 4 754 . S 118, Tuly 228 128,129 
Nov RR 7 Aug 154 80.296 : 
De 884 8, Sept +9 52.148 2,196 
194¢ Oct 3 83,173 
4 , 3 204 Nov 303 257,246 10 6,547 
Fet $7,977 De ns se ty . sates 4 
Mar 5 +s 44 80,088 9046 
Apr 1,847 6.914 7 82,831 : 
May 6,12¢ 86 27 70,763 Jan 29 121 228 : 
yur «7 6,46¢ 2 76,768 Feb = 32,699 5 2,178 
uly 4.942 1,998 2 169,490 Mar 100 70,315 
Aug 45,08 8.405 $92 185.580 Apr 362 261,098 
Sept 46,122 88 199,591 May 325 212,899 
On é ‘ ) 00.799 Tune 80 80,006 : é 2 
Nov 18.672 July 219 178,564 115 91,412 7 19,839 
Dec.* >" 7 2750 Aug 234 249,380 ; 4 13,438 
‘ Sept 159 161,937 4 9.337 23 47,147 
4 Oct 282 367,393 21 29,307 305 216,901 { 
Jan. *? ~ 5 4.147 Nov 152 270,379 28 39,50. 10,233 le 
Déc.* 199 287 ,167 57 41,757 6 52,096 
Source 1936-40 U ~ dD Commerce 1941 to date, Civilian ———— 
Production Ad: ist: ' ] Excluding Guayule Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. * Estin 
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For NON-MARKING and 
to enhance strength of Sole 
Compounds using crude, 
synthetic or reclaim. 


REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 


Aor Tocess. 
fb Ian 


PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 
COTTON FILLERS FOR PLASTICS 


ae aan 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
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CERAMIC FORMS 
for 


LATEX 


Specialists in the design and 





manufacture of models and 


CERAMIC 
for dipped LATEX products. | 


ait 


Your Inquiries are Solicited | 


/ WENCZEL COMPANY | 


Klagg and Enterprise Avenues 
Mail Address Box 908 


Trenton, New Jersey 


production forms 





| 


Trenton 2-7132 








| Telephone: 











NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS' 


investigate Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Boke supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 

Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 





Synthetic Rubber 
(GR-S, Neoprene, Butyl, and Buna N Types) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 




















Year Productior Imports Consumption Exports of Period 
194] 8,383 6,259 672 1,699 
/4 134 17,651 1.419 4,608 
1943 231,722 . 170,891 18,148 47,295 
1944 462,635 1,043 566,670 104,266 150,032 
194 s ; 10,407 693,580 83,778 203,454 
iA 6 7 ) 756,31 72.920 116,570 
194 
Mar 8 4 63,846 4,664 169,704 
Apr 846 7 59,437 6,688 180,487 
May 83,309 1,418 62,837 7,435 193,663 
June 78,70 27 58,627 7,36 203,018 
July 78,650 428 52,571 12,085 218,369 
Aug 69,703 49 4.439 10,856 224,117 
Sept 63,754 928 45,479 3,801 239,683 
Oct 47,317 237 58,667 1,596 226,550 
Nov 48,634 47 56,227 7,984 214,289 
Dex 46,59 47 56,112 34) 203,454 
1946 
Jan 56,089 66,993 5.715 177,051 
Fel 54,848 63,770 6,415 144,427 
Ma 60,363 1,429 74,214 17,707 115,310 
Apr 66,014 536 70,703" 12,878* 101,510* 
May 66,044 366 70,914 13,102 93,447 
lune t) 1RR 4 62,89 5.161" 94,095" 
July 63,176 ; 54,562 3,175 101,007 
Aug 64,301 634 61,486 2,175 103,076 
Ser 6 65° 31 58.798" 2.480 108,840* 
Oct 62,086 149 60,729 474 110,913 
Nov 60,31 4 7.794 1,781 113,874 
De 62.64 6¢ 1.84¢ 121.651 
194 
lar t } 7.36 117,947 
Source: Civilian Production Administration 
Note: Production figures include the output of privately-owned and govern 
ment plants Figures for 1941 are estimated * Revised + Preliminary 
a >. 
Synthetic Rubber—By Type 
* 7 * 
(All Ouantities in Long Tons) 
New Supply 
GR-S GR-M GR.-I Buna N 
(Buna S (Neoprene)> (Butyl) Types * Total 
1942 3,721 8,956 TY T 9,734 22,411 
1943 182,259 33,603 1,373 14,487 231,722 
1944 679,949 56,661 20,252 16,812 773,673 
1945 724,859 45,672 52,378 7,871 830,780 
1946" 613,408 47,765 80,823 5,738 747,734 
Consumption 
1942 2,579 6,833 8,217 17,629 
1943 131°397 26,205 304 12,405 170,891 
1944 495,552 46.243 10,763 14,112 566,670 
19454 676,700 42,394 43,012 8,029 770,135 
1946" 632,12¢ $4,357 79,228 5.988 761,699 
Exports 
1942 222 1,037 z 160 1,419 
1943 14,937 2,540 40 631 18,148 
1944 98,380 4,799 530 557 104,266 
1945 76,555 5.837 980 40¢ 83,778 
1946" 68.763 » 631 495 1,020 72,909 
. . “_ 
Stocks at End of Period 
1942 1.05 7 Re 4 1.77 4,608 
1943 36,395 6.644 1.033 3,223 47,295 
1944 9 41 } ¢ 9,992 5.366 150.032 
1945 70. 9.703 18,378 4,802 203,454 
1946" R3.0¢ 170 19,478 3.532 116.570 
Sources From miscellaneous Government reports 
Notes: (*) Consumption figures for 1945 include exports (”) Including 
production of privately-owned plants. (*) Estimated. Revisions of figures in 
this table are made from time to time and the latest issue should be con 
sulted for accuracy 
| > | . 
Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Jan 38,089 40,370 46,190 49,216 36,085 47,540 51,125 51,186 
Feb 4.928 37,557 42,782 42,666 36,27 47.754 49,013 47,889 
Mar 43,042 44,607 49,572 50,820 41,586 52,263 55,449 56,801 
Apr 44.264 47,683 55,879 49,554 48,177 50,005 59,147 62,045 
May 49.766 52,946 60,121 53,212 49,828 54,230 60,828 66,774 
June 50,133 55,459 59,062 50,077 52,325 54,266 60,597 63,221 
Tuly 50.689 53,865 63.906 54,606 49,867 55,119 66,218 69,044 
Aug 54.025 55,346 63,575 48,793 51,880 55,616 70,027 66,701 
Sept 49.505 52,297 59.768 50,093 49,707 56,318 64,550 62,216 
Oct 49,854 53,807 58,412 50,094 53,111 53,154 55,743 66,598 
Nov 47,407 49,074 54,670 50,729 50,703 54,967 53,581 61,315 
Dec 43,807 46,413 53,568 39,250 48,695 52,250 50,129 _ 
Total $55,509 589,424 667,505 589,110 568,238 633,482 696,407 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 
7——Consumption——, Hand at End 
Year Production Tons % to Crude * Exports of Period 
1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 7,085 19,000 
1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 13,233 28,800 
1938 122,400 120,800 27.6 7,403 23,000 
1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 12,611 25,250 
1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 11,347 32,636 
1941 274,202 251,231 32.2 13,851 41,750 
1942 286,007 354,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
1943 304,058 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
1944 260,631 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28.155 
146 0 295.612 275,410 26.5 14,161 33.666 
1945 
Mar 22,042 22,891 30.6 1,409 37,186 
Apr 20,389 20,234 29.2 1,125 36,216 
May 22,249 22,459 30.8 971 35,035 
June 20,187 12,873 29.4 996 34,353 
july 17,033 15,976 26.5 836 34,574 
Aug 18,804 18,663 30.2 834 33,881 
Sept 17,246 17,365 33.9 1,323 32,439 
Oct 22,044 22,185 33.7 1,195 31,103 
Nov 20,560 20,263 31.8 859 30,541 
De 20,632 19,590 30.5 1,391 28,155 
1946 
Jan 24,458 22,031 28.5 1,253 29,099 
Feb 23,187 20,702 28.0 1,368 30,216 
Mar 25,136 22,075 26.0 1,841 31,436 
Apr 23,930" 22,396" 25.8 1,238 31,732° 
May 25,322 22,162 24.9 1,338 33,554 
June 24,882* 21,725* 27.4 416 35,295 
July 22,619 21,350 27.9 961 35,603 
Aug 25,798 24,566 27. 1,093 35,742 
Sept 23,956 23,715 26.4 579 35,404 
Oct 26,322 26,706 27.7 759 34,261 
Nov 24,748 24.385 25.6 108 33,516 
Dec." 25,254 23,597 25.6 1,50 33,666 
1947 
Jan.» 25.584 26,061 25.4 1,44 31,746 
Source: 1936-40, Department of Commerce; 1941 to date, Civilian Pro 


duction Administration. * Revised. (*) Includes natural and synthetic rubber 


(>) Preliminary 








Automobile Production in U. S. 


(Civilian Production Only) 


Passenger Passenger 
Year Cars Trucks Total Year Cars Trucks Total 
1930 2,784,745 571,241 3,355,986 1938 2,000,985 485,852 2,486,837 
1931 1,973,090 416,648 2,389,738 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 
1932 1,135,491 235,187 1,370,678 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 
1933 1,573,512 346,545 1,920,057 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 
1934 2,177,919 575,192 2,753,111 1942 220,814 133,083 353,897 
1935 3,252,244 694,690 3,946,934 1943 0 4,501 4,501 
1936 3,669,528 781,862 4,451,390 1944 0 124,819 124,819 
1937 3,915,889 892,382 4,808,271 1945 83,792 313,643 397.435 
1946 2,148,677 930,739 3,079,416 

1946 
Tan 56,36 45,03 101,400 Tuly 209,180 87,454 296,634 
Feb 57,784 34,914 92,698 Aug. 247,261 97,881 345,142 
Mar. 85,810 37,636 123,446 Sept. 32,280 95,658 327,938 
Apr. 132,631 80,762 213,393 Oct. 283,586 107,154 390,740 
May 166,942 75,373 242,315 Nov. 269,081 100,892 369,973 
June 141,090 60,038 01,128 Dec 266,665 107,616 374,281 
1947 
Tan 47,130 101,092 348,222 Tuly 
Feb Aug 
Mar Sept 
Apr Oct 
May Nov 
Tune Dec 

Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 

Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 


to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy 








Rim Production 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Passenger Car 17,828,994 1,025,880 780,291 1,748,917 4,504,368 15,058,469 
Truck & Bus 6,464,725 5,298,603 4,949,004 6,391,441 6,486,652 5,939,244 
Agricultural 1,576,720 194,900 301,997 997,301 1,441,909 1,735,992 
Earth Mover 2,593 1,814 945 703 1,308 5,520 
Total 25,873,032 6,521,197 6,032,237 9,138,362 12,434,237 22,739,225 

” 1946 ~ wa 

Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec Jan 
Passenger Car 1,489,104 1,686,541 1,544,017 1,675,066 1,621,532 1,547,429 
Truck & Bus 555,870 798,803 756,984 658,268 783,872 714,896 
Agricultural 140,558 207,928 154,086 169,465 205,260 226,614 
Earch Mover 103 2.848 197 334 237 185 
Total 2.185.635 2,696,120 2,455,284 2,503,133 2,610,901 2,489,124 

Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY 


| Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 





Height ...9” Length TS J OO y2” 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight ....4 lbs. 
Throat 642” Each Div.1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK £. RANDALL CO., Waltham 54, Mass. 














Since many laboratory heating problems include the 
use of large distillation columns, cumbersome flasks, 
delicate reflux condensers and other complex glassware 
setups and because many of the liquids used are highly 
volatile, it is important that the heating equipment 
chosen for these important tasks is given thorough con 
sideration from both the design and safety standpoint 

Precision” Safety Heaters offer many unusual features 
that insure rapid, safe handling of all the unusual and 
complicated heating tasks encountered inthe laboratory. » 
CHECK THE MANY FEATURES LISTED BELOW, WHICH 
ARE FOUND ONLY IN “PRECISION” SAFETY HEATERS 


~ Freedom trom fire hazard. 

~“ Heating elements fully en 
closed. 

~ Conservation of samples. 

~ Rapid. easy handling. “Preci- 
sion” Safety Heater can be 
raised and lowered without 
disturbing glassware setup. 

~ Rapid heating—crude oil in 3 
liter flask rose from 60° to 
180° F. in twelve minutes. 

~ Fully insulated on sides and 
bottom. 

~ Better visibility. 

” Adjustable supports avail 

able. 















Write for 
detailed four-page 
Bulletin No. H1650 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 
261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


¢ All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment: for 
every requirement of Large and Smal] Factories. 


* Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


© Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


* Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address p> 
> 


“Contimac” New York 


Telephone 
WOrth 2-1650 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
FRANCE ENGLAND 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD 
33 Boulevard des Batignolles Speaking Stile Walk 
Paris (Ville), France Birmingham 15 
Andre Berjooneau, Manager England 


pROMOTION IDEAS 
that INCREASE SALES 


. 


/ Sa 






































For dealer helps, trade show give-aways and many 
other uses, OAK-HYTEX BALLOONS put real 
showmanship into your advertising and promotion. 
These balloons are colorful, create interest, build 
good will. 

Use the handy coupon below to secure new illus- 
trated, descriptive folder containing effective ad- 
vertising plans. 


The OAK RUBBER COMPANY 


222 S. SYCAMORE ST. ° RAVENNA, OHIO 
"THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY 
Ravenna, Ohio i 

Please send copy of your new Advertising Balloon Folder. 


Company and position. .... 2... eeeee ee eee cece eeeeeeeeeeees 
SOPGRE soc ccccenccaccoceseseensetencrsseeredasetoseoreroeees 





Automotive Inner Tubes 


Automotive Pneumatic Casings 
(Thousands of Units) 


(Thousands of Units) 







Uriginal 























| ' tLquip- 
s 1 R ; ment 
End of 
, = 436 
’ ¢ ~ GF = 
3 
4 4 ’ 23K 
. ¢ ’ 39 
rv t ; 7 8 6 0.717 940 
r { 14 46,584 $ ),29) 94 
! } iB $29 f 426 942 
a4 
] 7 4¢ 485 +k 344 
Pa t La 46.928 46.497 74 45 
| k Bu f 7 6.8 638 ‘ 
ISS t 4 $ $0,907 8.451 194 
Passenge { r 77( 7R9 6.937 Apr 
Truck and Bu ' t¢ 169 ( - 1,514 Ma 
‘ . =~ o lur ¢ 
e579 t | 1.3279 7 9 4 Q 46 - 
+ . ‘7 ~ g Tuly 
Car , i f 19.8 19.9 ) ; 
. lL iR , 629 768 : eee Aug 
; Sept 
14 t 6 58 774 ; 56 27 Oct » - pat 
a enger Car ‘ { 7, 7 Nov l P 172 ,165 ’ 
; nd |} ) 2°99) 1 as7 De 1.84 6.130 191 8 1¢ 7.5 
74 total 3 489 6,164 ¢ +0 4,43¢ Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, In 
Passenger ( ' meals 4,56 50,392 165 n.a Not available 
Truck and Bus +9 7 03 11,604 11,148 71 ——— ee 
942 (tota 6,680* - ° 759° 351° 6,247* 7 | ~ ‘ . >..2 
Passenger ( : ' ge 31682" 21790" 40432" Smoked Sheets—Spot Closing Prices 
k and B . . 169* 12,077* 12,561" 1,815° . ’ 
; : (New York Market—Cents per pound) 
143 t " 4 24.9 2 44 ote 
Passenger Car 606 759 6 132 Year High Low Avg. Higt Low Avg 
Truck and B ’ din ' 1,14 731 1910 288 141 6.61 26% 15 20.55 
r44 t ; é $4¢ 13 4 84 114 141.30 ' 7 11.98 
assenge ( > 2 448 g 8 9] 912 4 8 121.60 58 4% 6.17 
eels aoe , , rt ret 70 913 3 ) 82.04 V, ar 3.49 
Tg ae . 1914 3 56 65.33 4 27% 5.96 
| tota { 4 4 77 1915 79 QI 65.85 5% 8% 12.92 
' lge Car ; 214 ) )? 5 72.50 344 104 12.37 
Truck ht n Q 67 ; ; 917 ) s 72.23 %6 13 16.41 
18 70 ‘ 60.15 37 6% 4 19.39 
’ ta ¢ ’ ) 7 8 48.70 1938 7 +s 0% 4.64 
Senet “ + : ; ~ 2 56 6 36.30 1939 4 +38 17.5 
Truck I é 88 ) 21% 11 16.36 1940 : 18% 20.10 
194¢ ) 28% 3% 17.50 1941 14% D4 22.48 
73 3714 24% 29.45 1942 22.50 
September (total) é ) 7 7 1924 40 17% 26.20 1943 2 22% 22.50 
Passenger Caz RS x ' f S¢ Bé 192 121 34% 72.46 944 4 22.50 
lruck and Bu +4 58 317 364 784 192¢ 88 36% 48.50 945 2 22% 22.50 
, a _ "2 1927 41% 3 37.72 194¢ 221 231 7 50 
October (total 874 +4 4 8,433 8,205 3,041 1928 41% 7 22.48 
Passenger Car | 1/74 49 6.91 6.66 265 
4 d 1 +s , ] 51 ] 77¢€ * - . . * > 
Truck and Bu t 516 g 776 Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 194 it 22%4c a pounu 
November (total) 1,65¢ 66 168 7,486 7,579 3,026 for non-war uses. 
Passenger Car 6 6.110 70 > 208 
Truck and Bu $ 8 2 1,376 1,409 818 = 
™" . 
December (total) - R46 1 Q 14¢ 7 512 > 458 \ C] = ( P 2S 
er Caen - 8,146 = 7,518 = 2,458 Spot Closing Cotton Frices 
issenge , " ) f 5.1 


1 Bu ' 12 1,539 1,417 688 Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—n Cents) 


Truck and 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. * Revised Average Monthly Price Per Pound 














a ‘ 4 4 1942 94 1944 45 946 947 
ae — a Tar ) 0.6¢ 85 21.34 0.76 6 25.4 58 
Fet ) ).87 0.05 21.61 1.34 2 6.57 3.91 
‘ ‘ 2 ™ - Ma 9 0g 0.42 1.98 1.65 22.4 27.52 
Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics Apr. 10.89 11.48 © 21.10 22.02 21.71 21.88 (28.4 
’ . May 10.3 2.97 0.88 21.97 21.63 3.30 28.17 
. . rn " 79 14 1 | r >? 42? » 
(Production in Thousands of Pounds) July 10:42 1688 2027 21.46 2233-2327 34.11 
Aug ) R24 17.06 9.45 21.09 22.11 3.10 36.31 
Cotto Rayon and Nylon *-— Sept .69 17.94 19.62 21.10 22.10 23.2 37.59 
Tire Chafer and lire Tire Cord Oct .6 17.31 19.7% 21.00 22.32 23.8 36.79 
Cord Cord All Other Cord And Other Nov. 9.97 7.21 20.21 20.32 22.13 1.7 31.50 
Not Fabric ire Not Tire Dec. 10.18 18.09 = 20.55 20.32 22.28 33.03 
Woven Woven  Fabr Tot Woven Fabrics Total Average for 
194 Year 10.40 14.66 20.16 21.34 1.89 3. 31.28 
Tan.-Mar 11,15 4.28 7,819 3.261 64 9.833 10.397 
Apr.-Fune 11,625 34,684 $549 $4,858 1,2 10,185 11,438 _ 
luly-Sept 15.754 16.854 7618 62.226 1,220 9.184 10,404 , . re . 
Oct. -De 5928 42,639 10.464 69,031 1806 12,055 13,861 Consumption of Vinyl Resins 
ota 54.462 48.464 6.4 239.376 4.843 41.237 46,100 ™ 
“tna (In Thousands of Pounds) 
Jan.-Mar 17,13 { 83 1.4 71.370 1,812 15,830 17,642 Textile 
Apr.-lune 7,587 40,58 199 69,666 1,353 19,586 20,939 and Paper Molding and 
Tuly-Sept 6,653 8,462 §5 66,170 4.299 25,915 27.244 Sheeting Coating Extrusion 
Oct.-Dex ,98 +107 148 8.037 2.773 33,630 36,403 and Film * Resins ” Materials * Adhesives * All Other ¢ 
Tota 64 5 +4 4 é 43 i 4.961 102.198 1946: , 
1945 lan 1,569 1,650 5. 49¢ 399 
Jan.-Mar 16,674 $5,8 2 6 72,812 +726 37.777 41.503 Feb 1, 66¢ 1,035 5.916 39% 
Apr.- lune 6,044 $2 ; " 72.031 42.47¢ 46,540 Mar 2,161 1,689 6,665 
Tuly-Sey 136 & ‘ 7.416 3.54 42.606 46,155 Apr 2,243 1,436 5,265 
Oct.-De 15.514 6.44 73 65.529 17.734 47.734 May 2,375 1,397 4,666 
Total : %6 60.818 6 77 7a 1! 170.593 181.932 June 857 1,235 4,978 
: July 2,168 2,134 5,512 
946 . Aug 2,42¢ 2,91 4.874 
lan.-Mar 7,128* 39,377° ‘S* 71,750° , 1,208" 51,208 Sent 54 3103 4/886 
Apr.-June 19,622 4 78,44 : 511 52,511 Oct 429 3.069 5.349 
Tuly-Sept 17,279 1,684 6,224 ,102 46,915 52,017 Nov 893 3.660 5,693 
Dex 1.828 2.874 6,243 
Source: | S. Bureau of the Cer pieeee , , 
Notes: (a) Included wit tire rd and fabrics t avoid disclosures of Source: Bureau of the Census 
operations of individual mil . (b) Fuel cell fabrics are not included with Notes: (a) Includes weight of fillers, plasticizers and extenders; (b) Resin 
rayon and nylon tire cord 1 fabrics * Revised ontent; (c) Excludes data for protective coating resins. * Includes Adhesives 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Liquid Latex 


Crude Rubber 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








SCRAP RUBBER 


ROTEX 


yeti UNCURED 

Rubber Company, Inc. COMPOUNDS 
IMPORT HARD RUBBER 
EXPORT SCRAP 


Office and Warehouse: TIRES and TUBES 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE. Also 


NEWARK 4, N. J. Many Types of 
Humboldt 2-3082 VINYL SCRAP 


























COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 


Green Chromium Oxides 





Green Chromium Hvydroxides 


oJ 


| Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


-C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. | 


EASTON, PA. 




















New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 








4” . 5” . 6” . BY . 10” ~. 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 

















pic ALL TYPES OF 
> 


43 Years 
in $t. Lowis 


| Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St Louis 4, Missoun 








Sharp Edge 


| CUTTING DIES 









BASCOMAR 


Petroleum-Base Solid Resin Plasticizer For 


FOOTWEAR 
INSULATED WIRE 
TIRES 
MECHANICALS 


Write for Samples 


BERLOW and SCHLOSSEB Co. 


537 Industrial Trust Bldg. Providence 3, R. I. 
Exclusive New England Agents 

















AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 








JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 


High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 








= 


Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 


OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND Il, OHIO 
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HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Passaic. N. J 


DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 
JF V BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
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RING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
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Rubher Industry Employment, 
Payrolls, Wages and Hours 


Employment — Thousands of Production Workers 





and Index (1939 = 100) 


1946 





—7 


Rubber All Rubber Rubber 
Tires & Tubes Products Tires & Tubes 
Month Number Number Index Number Index 
lan 7 209 172.7 99 182.4 
Feb 214 177.1 101 187.3 
Mar 220 181 104 191.6 
Apr 220* 182.0* 104 192.8 
May 221° 182.7* 105 193.4 
Tune 225 186.1 106 195.8 
Tuly ~ 18 180.2 99 183.1 
Aug 227* 187.5* 103 189.9 
Sept 233* 192.8* 107* 197.0* 
Oct 40" 198.7* 110 204.0 
No ) 245 202.9 2 207.0 
De 247 
‘ Payrolls — Production Workers Pay Rolls 
T . 
Unadjusted Index (1939 = 100) 
» 
1945 —-— —— 1946——_—_ 
Rubber Rubber All Rubber 
Tires Tires Rubber Tires 
Month & Tubes & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan ) 288.9 3 2 342.4 290.1 272.6 
Feb 7 295.6 3 6 339.8 292.1 271.9 
Mar 0 299.3 315.4 301.9 302.8 281.1 
Apr 3 280.0 ; 9 306.0 324.9 312.9 
May ; 0 299.8 288.6 327.6 314.2 
June 4 3.5 304.3 293.8 337.2 318.3 
July 7 9 7 286.8 327.2 304.3 
Aug. 3 5.7 249.7 343.2 311.2 
Sept 8 711.4 370.9 348.9" 
Oct 5 390 8 368.5 346.1 
Nov ’ 240.2 385.1 363.3 
Dec 319.4 256.7 
Average Weekly Earnings 
) -— ———— 1946 —-— —- 
Rubber Rubber All Rubber 
Tires Tires Rubber Tires 
Month & Tubes & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan 55.79 $64.29 $46.7 $50.29 
Feb §7.21 64.04 46.0 49.21* 
Mar 58.38 57.29 46.46* 49.72 
Apr. 55.63 59.75 49.67* 54.77* 
May 57.11 57.32 49.82 54.72 
June 56.78 59.20 50.45 54.82* 
luly 57.01 59.59 50.60 56.11 
Aug ? Ss? 21 51 03 ss 42* 
Sept ,3 ; 59 53.69 59.29* 
Oct 4 49.48 51.7 57.38 
Nov 10 47.78 ; 58.27 
Dex ? 48.54 
Wages — Average Hourly Earnings 
1945 ~~ 
Rubber Rubber All Rubber 
Tires Tires Rubber Tires 
Month & Tubes & Tubes Products & Tubes 
Jan 1.224 $1.317 $1.121 .255 
Feb. 1.240 1.314 1.129 1.266 
Mar. 1.256 1.260 1.138 1.275 
Apr 1.234 1.294 1.232*° 1.414* 
May 1.257 1.284 1.266 1.446 
June 1.254 1.307 1.283* 1.461* 
Tuly 1.256 1.296 1.292 1.472 
Aug 1.264 1.269 1.29 1.474* 
Sept 1.273 1.243 1.323* 1.507* 
Oct 1.263 1.231 1.313 1.492 
Nov 1.258 1,249 32 1.503 
Dex 1.290 1,247 
Hours — Average Weekly Hours per Worker 
Month 45 1946 Month 1944 1945 1946 
January 47.3 41.7 July 45.0 45.5 39.2 
‘ebruary 7 47.3 40.8* August 45.6 41.8 39.4 
March 6 45.3 40.8* September 45.7 43.0 40.6 
April 7 45.7 40.3 October 45.9 41.4 39.4 
May l 44.2 39.4 November 45.7 40.2 40.1 
June 2 45.2 39.3 December 46.6 40.9 : 
Source: Department of Cemmerce. * Revised. 
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Indexes of Production, Shipments and 
Inventory 


For The Rubber Industry 


Production 1935-1939 = 100 


(Based on man-hours) 


Month 1944 1945 
Jan. 242 247 
Feb. 244 247 
Mar. 242 236 
Apr. 231 233 
May 230 224 
June 228 222 


Jan. 27 3 
Feb 299 35 
Mar. 290 35 
Apr. 295 3 
May 293 3 
June 316 3 


Inventory — Average Month 1939 - 
(Based on $ Value) 


173 

179. 
186. 
198. 
195. 
192 


Jan. 179.6 17 
Feb. 185.2 17 
Mar. 187.6 17 
Apr. 190.6 17 
May 188.1 17 
June 182.1 17 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
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July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
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(Based on $ Value) 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 


Dec. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
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Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1939 


Asphalt * 
Short tons 24,293 
% of total 1.0 
Barite (barytes) : 
Short tons 3,319 


% of total 2.0 


Carbon Black: 
Short tons 158,311 
% of total 56.5 

Clay, Kaolin 
Short tons 90,287 


% of total 11.6 
Clay, Fire & Stonew: 
Short tons 3,770 
% of total 0.2 


Lead Sulfate, Basic: 


Short tons 140 

% of total 2.5 
Lime: 

Short tons 1,357 

% of total 0.03 
Litharge: 

Short tons 1,404 

% of total 1.6 


Lithopone : 
Short tons 3,189 
% of total 2.2 


Mica, Ground: 


Short tons 2,539 

% of total 8.2 
Sulfur: 

Short tons 49,000 

%~ of total 2.5 
Talc 


Short tons 31,078 
% of total 12.4 
Zinc Oxide: 


Short tons 70,187 
% of total 61.3 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


tw 
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1940 


to 


0.9 


10,104 
0.4 


28,501 
10.0 


70,979 
62.8 


1942 


1,047 


og 


> 


1,754 
3.7 


40,000 


1.4 


Notes: (*) Solid amd semi-solid products of 
(%) Includes pyrophyllite and ground soapstone. 
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Utility Crimper Type Flipper | 


for 
Truck and Large Balloon Tires 

















UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 











aN 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

« Has micro-adjustment for accurate 

widths. 

* Equipped with water tank which 

feeds water to the slotted knife and 

to the cut. 








« Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

Automatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

¢ Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts sqrarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 

































RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PRA. 
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WANTED 
ADHESIVE PROBLEMS 
ON 


PLASTIC LEATHER FABRIC 
RUBBER PAPER METAL 
CORK woopD GLASS 
TINFOIL SPONGE RUBBER FIBRE 
FELT LEATHERETTE TILE 
PLIOFILM PLASTIC FLOORING 


% OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


have solved many cementing problems where others have failed. 
% WRITE STATING PROBLEMS 


Samples of proper Adhesives will be sent without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1660 Boone Ave. New York 60, N. Y. 





























SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 








ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 
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R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY: NEW YORK NY 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
light face type—Minimum, $3.00 


8c per word in 
ld face type—Minimum, $3.00 


l2¢c per word in b 
Positions Wanted 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 








CLASSUFWED WANT ADS — > 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y - 








If heading is to be set on separate line, count it as 10 words if light 
face type is used, or 8 words if bold type is used 

Display or Classified advertisements in borders: $10.00 per column 
inch; maximum, 85 words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
on contract Send check with copy 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 


charge. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED—(Continued) 








RUBBER CHEMIS' ing ‘ years in rubber laboratories, 
lesire position as techt r epresentative for rehable ert New 
England area preferre " ompounding of commerci 
uleanizable elastomer Addr Box } Rupeer AGE 

MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS and plastics development chemist with 
8 years experience it m nadir factory processing, new product develo; 
ment, new department ngineering and installation available to mediun 

neern for responsible tior Address Box 24 Rupeer Act 

RUBBER CHEMIS' : ndet Five years experience in co 
pounding for insulated é ble Have direction over specifications 
factor problet t levelopment vork B.S t Chemical Engineering 
Age 8, married Desires res ' ¢ position in any field of rubber product 
\ddres Box ; Rupper Ac 

EXECUTIVE T went ‘ x per ‘ with ! indu des 

nnectior Full deta ! €1 sot ntervic He has had extet experi 
nee n both manufacturing ! é Now located with family in Bostor 
uburt Excellent referer \ lable within reasonable ‘ Addre 
Box $26, Rt rk A 

PRODUCTION SALES iT experienced leve ner? in 
| me ing f natural and t t er good especia heels le slabs, 
molde | ind extru c ear acti ' ! | t tT back 
a nd, including compou r t factory managemen W Ise onsidet 
elling job on mpounding inere ent Prefer New York r New Englan 
but will 1 ler other territ Mau nterested in good connection pro 
viding future rowtl First ASS ference Address Box 427, RupBeER 
AGI 

BALATA TECHNOLOGIST th practical experier sinat i 
precipitating balata for golf | ther urposes Expert plant layout 
ind processing method Addre Box 429, Rupser Act 

CHEMIST B.S Experience t ressure sensitive adhesive m low an 
high temperature ting machine Able, cooperative 8 years formulating 
experience wit! irge eastern, midwest companies in adhesives from natural 
synthetic rubbe : o1 ounding in rubber coatings, pl tl lacque 
for coatings Salary $ \ddress Box 130. Rusprer A 

MECHANICAL GOODS SALESMAN Fifteen years experience in manu 
facture two rs m eld \ rate knowledge of defects, causes and cor 
rective procedures \ able ‘ te Addr 
Box 2437, Ruseer A 





HELP WANTED 





RUBBER CHEMIST wanted. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Must have minimum 10 years experience tire 
manufacturing and laboratory research. Write stating edu- 
cational background, previous experience and employers. Good 
salary. Address Box 2419, RUBBER AGE. 


large manufacturer of Fabri 


PATTERNMAN and DESIGNER wanted by 
Waterproof Footwear Pref man experienced in rubber pattern making, 
however, leather patternmar ‘ ould idapt himself is requested to repl) 
Ple ise write, giving t if] leta ircditis ize. employment recor 1. reterence 
nd salary expected Ad Box 121, Ruesper AGE 


LATEX PRODUCTION FOREMAN who is thoroughly experienced in 


Coating and some knowledge ot Compourn 


Latex Dipping and familiar wit! 
ing. Some experience in Spraying would be helpful Reply giving experience 
and salary expected Address Box 2422, Ruspper Act 


GRADUATE CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER for work as assist 


ant chemist in rubber " n Connecticut State in detail in first 
handwritten letter age ecu experience if ny imi remuneration ex 
pected Address Box 125, R RER AGI 


SALESMAN OR SALESWOMAN wanted to represent large 
producer rubber sundry products. Exclusive territory, com- 
mission arrangement. Addess Box 2431 RUBBER AGE. 








CHEMIST OR TECHNICIAN 
Experienced in latex rubber plant 
@ near New York City. Give full 
defails and salary expected. 
Address Box 2428 RUBBER AGE 
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RUBBER CHEMIST: One to five years experience for 
work in Akron, Ohio sales service rubber laboratory. Excel- 
lent opportunity for broad training and advancement with 
rapidly expanding division of large company. Advise age, ex- 
perience, date available, and salary required. All replies kept 
strictly confidential. Address Box 2395, RUBBER AGE. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED All territories Non-auto 
motive fields. Gaskets fabricated in all materials to customers’ specifications 
Commission only NATIONAL GasKeT & Wasner Mrc. Co., In 122 E. 2 
St New York 10, N. Y 





WANTED RETIRED EXECUTIVES 
(Bored with inactivity ) 
Why not use your associations of a lifetime again 
profitably? From your home if you prefer. Our export 
organization specializing in “Everything in Rubber” 
offers to act for you in receiving contracts. Strictly con- 
fidential. Please write Box 95, New York 12, N. Y. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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= 
SLITTER CAPACITY AVAILABLE 

| #9 Camachine for slitting a wide 
range of materials. Job lots or 
permanent arrangement New 
York Area. 
Address Box 2402 RUBBER AGE 

— — 














lack mixing 


Open capacity rubber compounding, light color stock and some 
* s, Ohi 


CLEVELAND NatrionaL Ruspper Corp., 2001 Center St., Cleveland 


We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S Break 
jown. Frank T. Baxer Russer Propucrs anp Compounpine, 63 Arch 


Street, Fall River, Mass. 


SELL NOW! PRICES ARE HIGH! Chemicals, Colors, 
Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers. Other 
Materiais, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL SERVICE 
CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: GENUINE BALATA PLIOLITE 

250 Ib. Goodyear Pliolite Resin, A/C 12, code Rendi« Samples on request 
Bids over $2.50 per lb. invited. Assoctatep WHOLESALERS, 1044 S. Cloverdale 
Ave., Los Angeles, California 


WANTED... 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISES 
Casx PAID 7 sivenied  orgonize 


tion wishes to add an- 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK other enterprise to pres- 
OR ASSETS ent holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 








ADDRESS: Box 1212 - 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 




















RUBBER AGE, MARCH, 1947 
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Snannaneanmmnmammmmmmmmmmmaaa 
WANTED 


DOP 

TCP 

Urea 

Soda Ash 

Lithopone 
Zine Oxide 
; Caustic Soda 
Carbon Black 
White Pigments 
3 Titanium Dioxide 
Maleie Anhydride 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Phthalic Anhydride 
ALL TYPES SURPLUS CHEMICALS 
Address Box 24352 | 


RUBBER AGE 250 West 57th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators, Banbury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any ndition Address Box 2433, Rusper 
AG 


WANTED: One Cameron Cutting Machine, Model 4-D Camachine #26 
0” preferred Address Box 2207, Rupper Ace 


“WANTED: One refiner. State full details including lemgth of roils, diame 
ter of both rolls and ratio of speed of rolls Address Box 2407, Rupper AGE 


WANTED: 6 x 12 two roll mill; 6 x 2 three or four roll calender 
18 x 18 hydraulic press with oil pump system; Scott Tester electric oven 


and cold box Address Box 2434, Rusper Act 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Oil Bath; 2%’ by 9’, five compartment type, for running oil 
immersion tests on synthetic rubber, plastics, etc. Would cost $1500 to 
duplicate capacity with present small individual units now on market. This 
apparatus is about a year and one-half old and was specially built and used 
by one of the largest producers of Buna N rubber. Gives very good duplica- 
bility Sale of this apparatus brought about by laboratory changing hands 
with little or no demands for oil immersion data $500.00 Address Box 
2396, Ruspper AGE 


FOR SALE Hose building equipment for wrapped radiator hose, etc., 
25" and 50’ lengths Ready tor operation; located East; bargain. Address 
Box 2435, Rupper Ac! 


FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses: 1 self-contained fully automatic 5 ton 

"x 36”, 14” ram, 200 ton; 1—26” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 
ton; 5—12” x 12”, 7%” dia. ram, 50 tons; 2—15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 
1—15” x 15”, 10” ram, 100 tons; 3—20” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 3—13” x 
9”, 12” ram, 100 tons; 1—20” x 20”, 10” ram, 100 tons; 2—23” x 17%”, 
8” ram, 75 tons with pullbacks; 1—16” x 17”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 3—22” x 
15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 7—12” x 13”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 4—8” x 9%”, 4%” 
ram, 20 tons; 3—24” x 30”, 15” ram, 200 tons; 3—1000 ton, 29” ram 
presses; 3—2043 ton, 34” ram presses; 1—24” x 30”, 550 tons, 15” ram. 
Pumps. HPM Triplex 1% GPM, 2500#; Robertson Duplex 1% GPM, 
4000; Gould Triplex 12 GPM, 1250#; Elmes Duplex 1% GPM, 2850#; 
Worthington 2% GPM, 4000#; Worthington Triplex 12 GPM, 2500+. 
Preform Machines: Stokes Rotary DDS-2; Kux 1-CS Rotary; Stokes T single 
punch. Extruders: Royle No. 1; Housatonic 6” worm. Mills, Calenders, 
Mixers, Laboratory Presses, Accumulators, hydro-pneumatic and weighted 
types, etc. Highest prices paid for your used equipment. UwNiversaL 
Hyprautic MacHinery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


LIQUIDATING SURPLUS EQUIPMENT (Boston Area): 4—36 x 40” 
Hydraulic Presses, 22” rams, 4 opening and 6 opening. 1—48 x 48” 4-10” 
rams, 4 opening, 2000 pressure. Line of 2-18 x 50” Mills with enclosed 
reduction drive and 150 H.P. motor. 2—18 x 50” Mills with drives. Hy- 
draulic Rubber Cutter. 6—2%4 x 8” Aldrich Triplex Hydraulic Pumps with 

+ H.P. motors. Many other items Send for detailed list. ConsoLIpATED 
Propucts Co., Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New York 7. N. Y 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—(Continued) 








HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Aldridge Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HYDRAULIC PUMPS, 2%” 
x 8” equipped with herringbone gears, 67.5 GPM. Maximum 
pressure for intermittent duty 2,200 Ibs., for continuous duty 
1,800 Ibs. Pump and motor mounted on common bed plate. 
Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, 1740 RPM. Complete 
with starting panel, consisting of G.E. motorstarter switch, push 
button control, square "D" switch and capacitator. 
Purchased new 3!/2 years ago. Excellent condition. Available for 
immediate delivery. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row New York 7, N. Y. 











SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY .o: ™** RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





ERIC BONWITT 
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Directory of CONSULTANTS 








A 











PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory plans 
engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
Plant Engineering—New plants, alterations, rehabilitation, modernization. Main 
tenance and special equipment. Tool design. Plans, specifications, investiga 
tions and reports. Complete engineering for industry. 
313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Synthetic 
Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used with 


these materials. 
P. O. Box 372 (Telephone HEmiock 3724) Akron 9, Ohio 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 

Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with completely 
equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form of Chemica’ 
Service. Ask for ‘'The Consulting Chemist and Your Business." 

29 W. 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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(- —— = —___—— ————— —_ ———_—_———— — 
CONSULTANT — BANBURY EXPERT 
G. A. McLean, 15 years specialized experience on Banbury repair- 
ing and rebuilding. Appointments made for detailed inspection of 
Mixers at your plant and furnishing of report on condition. Inspec- 
tion may help save costly equipment from scrap pile. Write or 
wire 


914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio 
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RENFREW & KUFFLER 
Consulting Engineers 








DESIGN EXPERTS IN PLANT LAYOUT, AND 
ALL TYPES OF SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


RENFREW & KUFFLER 


1201 Majestic Bldg. Detroit 26, Mich. 
Cadillac 1024 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 


Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(ato. us PAT. OFF.) 


For Use With Neoprene 








THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. stamroxo 


Makers of Stamford “‘Factice’’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 — 


Reg. U.S 


RUBBER AGE, MARCH, 1947 


HUGHES PRINTING CO 
RAST STPOUDSBURG, PA 








pfrlnanpfynll o« SERVICE 


Our nationwide organization is always on the alert to 
give you good service. For Scrap Rubber, Crude Rubber, Plastics Scrap 
call your nearest Schulman office to get what you need when 


you need it. The Schulman Symbol stands for your satisfaction! 


be] dale 25 


Akron * New York * E.St. Louis * Boston* Long Beach “A Schull : | “ad 
WAREHOUSES: . Cc u mah \ \ on 


Akron ° €E.St.lovis * Boston * Jersey City yA] 0mn tam 8. 00,10 €) eA) 2 1.4.1@)) en @) 3 | | @) 





Prominent among the high quality basic materials 
relied upon heavily by industry is the broad line of 
Witco chemicals. Quality-controlled, every Witco basic 
material gives consistently good results at an eco- 
nomical cost . . . each one contributes something of 
fundamental importance to a finished product’s 
character. 

Count on Witco—come to Witco—for basic ma- 
terials especially made to help give your products a 
decided advantage in performance and acceptance 
during the busy, highly competitive years that 


lie ahead. 


z 2 
WITCO CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
CARBON BLACKS + STEARATES - WHITE PIGMENTS + DISPERSING AGENTS - WITCARBS - MINERAL RUBBER + EXTENDERS - COLORS - ACCELERATORS 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


<iby BOSTON « CHICAGO « DETROIT « CLEVELAND * AKRON « LOS ANGELES 
vw SAN FRANCISCO . LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 














